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OUR FASHIONS. 


We again call the attention of our patrons to our mode of giving the 
Besides furnishing them three or four months ahead of our com- 
petitors, we give as many costumes in one number, as the other Magazines 


do in three or four months. 
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THE ENGLISH DUKE AND HIS IRISH TENANT. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Amona the green hills of Derbyshire, stands 
the village of Ashridge, and not far from it a 
goodly and substantial farm-house, called Ash- 
Lum. Ashridge is named, obviously enough, 
from standing on a ridge, and from being 
sprinkled with a number of ash trees, almost 
the only trees which, before the modern spirit 
of planting posts found its way into the Peak, 
were to be met with over miles of the higher 
regions of that beautiful and unique district. 
In this farm-house has lived for generations a 
family of Quakers of the name of Arrowman. 
From father to son the lands have descended 
as uninterruptedly as if they were their own, 
though in fact they were only rented of the 
great Peak nobleman, the Duke of Devonshire. 
Lying at some distance from Chatsworth, the 
Duke’s splendid abode called ‘The Palace of 
the Peak,” and having no particular attrac- 
tions to draw the attention of the public in 
general thither, the place seemed altogether to 
have escaped the notice of the proprietor too. 
Possibly this might be owing in a great 
measure to the punctuality with which the 
Arrowmans had always remembered the Duke, 
for the rent had been as regularly paid to the 
day, as if the retention of the farm depended 
expressly on that fact. Be this as it may, 
neither proprietor nor even the steward had 
ever been seen on the place during the last 
century. The farm, which in the time of the 
grandfather of the present Mr. Arrowman, 
had been a wild tract of high, cold, and naked 
lands, well-known under the common designa- 
tion of peat moorland, scattered with sparse 
bushes, and in many places overgrown with 
heath, was now green and highly cultivated, 
though to an eye accustomed to the rich low- 
lands of England, still naked. Wide, rounded 
hills swelled on all sides, bare of trees, and 
divided into large fields by walls of the lime- 
stone of the district. Here and there a circu- 
lar pool, called a mere, which served for the 
cattle, was visible. The water in these was 
supplied by the rain, for on these hills, 
except where some boisterous little rivulet 
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hurried along, there is no other water, the 
whole district consisting of solid dark lime- 
stone, or still harder trap. Green as the hills 
were, they had yet a chill and northern aspect, 
and till quite late in the spring, the cold was 
sharp and searching to a visiter from a more 
southern or a more sheltered part of the coun- 
try. The farmers and their men, as you saw 
them looking over their stone walls, had a 
complexion almost purple from the keen qua- 
lity of the atmosphere. 

But amidst this nakedness and chilness of 
the scene there were now evidences of no insig- 
nificant wealth on the spot. Fine herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep were scattered over 
those highland pastures. ivery wall was 
maintained in the completest condition, though 
built only of loose stone. The gates were all 
in the neatest order, and in the midst of the 
verdant solitude stood the farm-house with its 
out-buildings, all of solid gray stone, and roofed 
with gray flag-stones. A few large ash-trees 
gave their shade to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house, and presented a striking 
contrast to the utter absence of wood every- 
where else. A good garden, also enclosed with 
a solid stone wall, adjoined the dwelling, with a 
numerous collection of bee-hives; and a good 
stock of all sorts of culinary vegetables. Nay, 
in summer, when the sun was shining warmly 
on the place, it was not destitute of a certain 
homely beauty. The fruit-trees in the vales, 
and those in the garden, now in full leaf, gave a 
dotted aspect to the abode, and the bees threw 
a cheerful song-note, as it were, into the deep 
solitude by their active hum. The fields 
around, at this season also, had assumed a 
peculiar beauty. They were actually golden 
with flowers, with which the short but tender 
grass was thickly strown. Even a stranger at 
such a time might find a charm in this secluded 
place. The flowers waving in myriads and of 
richest colours in the breeze; the air and the 
sky clear and blue, and the larks in hundreds 
high over head, making the whole region glad- 
some with their happy minstrelsy. 
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For those who delight in more bold and 
picturesque features of nature, such were not 
Within half a mile of the house, 
there ran & wild dell, with its high enclosing 
rocks, and its rapid clear trout stream, beau- 
tiful enough to charm Rousseau himself in his 
rambles through this region in the days of his 
British sojourn. There are plants of a foreign 
kind found in the dells of the Peak, which the 
people like to ascribe to the introduction of the 
poet-botanist of Switzerland; and the lily of 
the valley, the mountain cistus, beautiful 
saxifrages clothing the moist rocks, the Solo- 
mon’s seal, and the columbine, natives of this 
mountain forest, were lovely enough in their 
wilderness habitats to have given the sensitive 
exile a vivid pleasure, as he saw them in their 
solitary nooks. 

Besides this dell or dale, as such wild narrow 
valleys are there called, there lay on all hands 
some of the most celebrated of the fairy-land 
scenes of the Peak. But the Arrowmans were 
not amongst the poetical and picture-loving 
class; they were simple and pious disciples of 
George Fox, who had acquired a strong attach- 
ment to this dwelling-place by long habit, and 
the memory of many happy, quiet days there. 
The old farmer was become somewhat infirm ; 
the rheumatism, the consequence of exposure 
to the driving cold rains of this elevated region, 
had to a degree crippled him. He could get 
about, with the aid of his two strong sticks, on 
the farm, but he could no longer mount his 
horse, and his two sons, now in the prime of 
youth, relieved him from the necessity of dis- 
tant journeys to markets, or the like. His 
longest travels now were to the meetings of his 
religious society, which he would by no means 
consent to forego, and which he accomplished 
in his ample taxed cart, driven by his wife. 

Mrs. Arrowman, a genuine specimen of the 
country Quakeress of the last generation, visited 
markets, meetings, and other places as required, 
just as often as ever. Time had covered her 
once fair face with a fine network of wrinkles, 
such as may be seen in the portrait of one of 
Denner’s old men or women, but had not abated 
one jot of her spirit or physical energy. Quiet 
she was, but active and persevering. Mounted 
on a pillion, on a stout chestnut-coloured horse 
with white feet, behind an old farmer-man, 
and holding firmly by the broad belt that girt 
his waist, or seated thus behind one of her 
tall and rosy sons, she would proceed to the 
despatch of needful business to any place how- 
ever distant. It was a sight to see her—which 
is not to be seen now-a-days, except it be in a 
wood-cut of Thomas Bewick’s—the old lady, 
not corpulent but stoutly built, in her gray 
cloak, and often with a large basket on her 
knee, jogging with a stately and erect attitude 
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on her stout steed, and behind her grave ser- 
vant, or tall, ruddy, and primitive-looking son, 
along the valleys of the rocky Peak. Over her 
Quaker bonnet was neatly drawn a long black 
hood, tied under the chin, and with a sort of 
cape which served to keep wind and weather 
out of her neck behind. 

In this style Mrs. Arrowman now twice a 
year jogged along to Chatsworth to pay the 
rent of the farm. It had been the custom of 
the family from time immemorial to pay it in 
person to the Duke himself. With steward or 
with bailiff, it had been the maxim of the 
grandfather never to deal when he could trans- 
act his business with the landlord himself. 
Not that he was by any means shy with, or 
uncourteous to the steward; on the contrary, 
he was very chatty and friendly when they 
met, but he liked to have to do as much as 
possible with principals; and his anecdote of 
the farmer who went to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, was quoted every year as often as there 
were quarters init. ‘Always go,” said the 
old man, ‘‘ when thou canst, to the head.” 
This poor farmer of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
great Catholic nobleman, had felt himself a 
long time aggrieved, and had appealed to the 
steward in vain. He resolved therefore to go 
to the Duke himself, and with some difficulty 
made his way to his presence. There his com- 
plaints were at once redressed, but the Duke 
seeing the poor man gazing earnestly at some 
images in the room, asked him what were his 
thoughts. 

‘*T was considering, your Grace, what was 
the use of these.” 

‘‘They are images of saints,” replied the 
Duke, ‘‘and when I am in trouble I pray to 
them to intercede with God for me.” 

‘Oh, my Lord Duke!” exclaimed the poor 
man, ‘‘ don’t do anything of the kind! it is of 
no use. Go to the fountain-head at once. Go 
to Jesus Christ. Your case is just mine; I 
went to your steward times without end ; it was 
of no use in the world; so I resolved to come to 
you, and your Grace has set all right directly. 
Don’t go to these saints, my Lord Duke, go to 
the fountain-head, as I’ve done, and you'll find 
it all right, depend upon it.” 

In the case of the Arrowmans the practice 
had succeeded very well. The Dukes of Devon- 
shire had made an exception in their favour. 
They seemed through this practice to have 
taken a particular liking to the plain, old 
Friends, and to have looked with pleasure to 
the half-yearly interview. Orders were given 
that they should always be immediately admit- 
ted, and that refreshments should be brought 
up; and a family chat always took’ place, in 
which the landlord probably learned a good 
deal more about his estates and tenants around 
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Ashridge than he obtained from any other 
quarter, though no one ever had to charge the 
Arrowmans with having said an unkind or 
injurious thing of them, but on many an occa- 
sion had found their mediation essentially good. 

Duly, therefore, on the half-yearly days, or 
if the Duke was absent, on one of the very first 
days after his return, might Mrs. Arrowman 
be seen riding gravely towards Chatsworth, 
with something large and hard tied up in an 
ample napkin on her knee. It was no other 
than a huge green cheese, or cheese made of 
the richest milk of Ash-Lum farm, and coloured 
in ornamental figures with aromatic herbs. 
This was the old-established present of the 
Arrowmans to the ducal landlord, and it was 
always graciously received, and its predecessor 
duly praised. 

On one of these singular visits, Mrs. Arrow- 
man encountered, on the lordly steps of Chats- 
worth portico, the most extraordinary looking 
personage that she had ever set eyes upon. 
It was a man of a tall and gaunt figure, with a 
face as lean and sharp as that of a greyhound, 
and almost lost in a strange, wild mass of hair, 
and beard that certainly for a month had 
seen no razor. His small and ferret eyes 
gleamed keenly out of the hairy tussuck, and 
with low bows and a thick and spluttering 
jargon which she could make nothing of, he 
addressed her imploringly as she ascended the 
flight of steps. His nation was evidently 
Irish, his profession was, according to all ap- 
pearance, to beg. His old sunburnt hat was 
in the best keeping with a suit of patchwork— 
that might be safely said to have no fellow in 
all the circuit of Peakland. He had a huge 
stick in his hand, of the family of the shillalies, 
and a capacious wallet at his side. 

The grave Quaker dame, half alarmed at this 
strange object, gave a hasty pluck at the bell, 
and then plunging her hand down into a capa- 
cious pocket, gave the man some coppers, with 
the advice to go to his own country. As the 
man was beginning to reply, the lofty door was 
opened, and a richly-dressed and powdered 
porter, with a smile of recognition and a solemn 
bow, admitted Mrs. Arrowman and the old 
man-servant who bore the great green cheese 
after her. The door was hastily closed with 
the sound of some stern words from the porter, 
and a windy sort of torrent of uncouth language 
from the Irish applicant. Mrs. Arrowman, 
glad to be relieved from the vicinity to such an 
object, was soon ushered into the ducal pre- 
sence, where the usual delivery of rent and 
cheese, and the reception of refreshments and 
friendly civility from the great landlord, took 
place. 

What was the astonishment of Mrs. Arrow- 
man, however, as she was returning from the 
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great house, in a mood of very soothing com- 
placency, under the influence of the real plea- 
sure of the punctual discharge of a debt, and, 
even to a plain world-denying Quaker, of half 
an hour’s chat with an exalted person, —to 
find the wild Irishman seated on a stone out- 
side of the park gates, and weeping evidently 
in great distress. Her experienced eye saw at 
once that this was no mere mendicant ruse—it 
was genuine and deep trouble. Forgetting, 
therefore, her previous alarm, she turned to 
the man, who appeared not to observe her, but 
sat with his head depressed, wiping his face 
with a wretched rag, and uttering to himself a 
rapid torrent of an unknown tongue, and said 
in a firm, clear tone, ‘‘ Friend, what ails thee?” 

At these words, the tall, gaunt Irishman 
started to his feet, and pulling his hat from his 
head, began with vehemence, ‘‘ May God Al- 
mighty bless your ladyship! Oh! if your 
ladyship would take compassion on a poor 
stranger from Ireland, and spake a word of 
favour to the Duke’s highness’s honour, the 
Lord alone would truly bless your ladyship, 
and set you high amongst his blessed saints in 
heaven. It’s all the way from my own poor 
counthry that I’m come, your ladyship, to 
spake to the Duke’s highness, and now the fine 
jintlemen there have druv me away like a 
thaef of the world, your ladyship, and I’ll be 
clane ruinated, your ladyship, I will, and all 
along of the hard-hearted bailiff, and these fine 
jintlemen here that wont let me spake to the 
Duke’s highness, your ladyship. Och hone! 
och hone! and what will I do the day?” 

‘What art thou, friend, if thou art not a 
beggar?” asked Mrs. Arrowman, in great 
amazement. 

‘*A beggar is it ye take me for, your lady- 
ship? Och! by all the blessed powers! and 
it’s nobody else but Dennis Macarthy, an ould 
tenant of the Duke’s highness, come all the 
way from Ireland to tell him his wrongs.” 

‘‘Tenant!’ said Mrs. Arrowman, ‘ what 
sort of a tenant mayest thou be, friend ?” 

‘A farmer, an it please your ladyship—a 
farmer from the county o’ Waterford, where 
my father, and his father before him, were 
tenants on the Duke’s land.” 

Mrs. Arrowman’s astonishment was greater 
than ever. All her ideas of farmers at this 
sight and declaration received a strange shock. 
Mrs. Arrowman, however, with the self-posses- 
sion and prudence of her sect, suppressed her 
own sensations, and carefully listened to the 
man’s story, which was of a kind that, when 
concluded, induced her to tell,him to resume 
his seat, and await her return without ap- 
proaching nearer to the house. The Irishman, 
overwhelming her with bows and blessings, 
promised to obey, but kept on his feet, and 
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continued his benedictions and his bows so 











rent, and, turning to Mrs. Arrowman, observed 


long as she continued in sight. When she dis- | that a year and a half was a long score. 


appeared through the winding of the road, the 
Irishman addressed his flow of gratitude to the 
old man-servant, whom Mrs. Arrowman had 
ordered to remain there till her return, but 
this old servant, with the caution of his com- 
munity, for he too was a Quaker, said quietly, 
‘Friend, endeavour to possess thy soul in pa- 
tience, and give thy tongue a little rest—I 
would fain preserve silence.” The Irishman 
looked in astonishment at his singular com- 
panion, and then saying, ‘‘Oh, by all manes, 
if it be your pleasure,” resumed his seat on 
the stone, and his comrade, for the moment, 
stood wrapt in that abstraction which habit 
has given to his sect, like a statue of stone, 
without a word, a motion, and, it might have 
been imagined, without even the slightest 
motion of the inner mind. 


By the time that Mrs. Arrowman disappeared 
from the view of this strange pair, she was 
aguin in the open space before the palace, and 
advancing at a grave pace towards it. On 
ringing, she was once more admitted, and soon 
after a gay, powdered valet was seen hastily 
crossing the lawn, and in a few minutes re- 
turning, followed by the wild Irishman, who, 
uttering many thanks to him, which he paid 
little attention to, but marched lustily on. 
However, the Irishman was soon within the 
precincts of the ducal dwelling, and in the pre- 
sence of the Duke himself, and of Mrs. Arrow- 
man, who was requested to stay during this 
interview. 


Were we to give it with all the details and 
phraseology of Dennis Macarthy, it would oc- 
capy no little space; we must simply relate 
the facts. It appeared from Dennis’s story 
that the Duke’s steward in that part of Ireland, 
had given Dennis notice to quit at the ensuing 
Michaelmas. Dennis had in vain expended all 
his eloquence to prevail upon the steward to 
allow him to remain. He last reminded him 
that his family had for generations lived on the 
land, which was but some thirty Lrish acres, 
and that he was only a year and a half in ar- 
rears, which his sanguine temperament made 
him believe he could soon clear off, if God Al- 
mighty sent good harvests. The steward was 
inexorable, and Dennis soon learned that he 
had promised his farm to a creature of his own. 
He represented the steward as having done 
numerous acts of the like arbitrary nature, and 
much to have prejudiced the Duke’s interests, 
and implored the Duke to send some one to see 
really how these matters stood. 


The Duke smiled as he represented to Dennis 
Macarthy that, by his own account, he confessed 
that he was a year and a half in arrears of 








‘*Yes, Duke of Devonshire,” said Mrs. Ar- 
rowman, for she never allowed herself to use 
so worldly a phrase as your Grace, having a 
conscience like Job’s friend, Elihu of old, 
against giving flattering titles to man, “ yes, it 
would indeed be thought so in this country.” 

‘And by God’s mercy, and your ladyship 
says true,” interposed Dennis eagerly, *‘in this 
country it would, maybe, be thought a length 
of time—in this blessed country, where all are 
so rich, and farmers are like dukes and lords 
themselves ;— but in poor ould Ireland his 
Grace’s highness knows well enough it is dif- 
ferent. And what isa year anda half, and my 
father and his father, and all our fathers before 
us been on the farm? Och, by St. Patrick, 
and that is just nothing at all at all, if we had 
but a good fatherly steward, and the praties are 
good, and the parson isn’t too severe with his 
tithes, and the Lord keeps the sickness away 
from the cabin door—Och! why it’s nothing at 
all at all, and I’ll pay it in two years, and know 
nothing about it entirely!” 

‘‘It is much easier for an Irish tenant to 
promise than to pay,” said the Duke. 

‘** By the powers, and your Grace’s highness 
spakes the truth, too,’”’ exclaimed Dennis, ‘‘ but 
I'll make a great push for it, I will; and if all 
isn’t clane paid off in two years, I’ll make no 
more complaints if your highness turns me 
away.” 

**What do you think, Mrs. Arrowman?”’ 
asked the Duke, ‘‘ would you try him?” 

**Q! and if it’s her ladyship, that’s decided,”’ 
said Dennis, exultingly, ‘‘why then I’m sure 
she’ll say ‘try him by all manner o’ manes,’ 
God bless her ladyship’s goodness. Hoo!” 
And here the Irishman gave a wild sort of 
whoop, and leaping and twirling his stick, as 
forgetful of where he was, began to bless and 
praise the Duke and Mrs. Arrowman in a per- 
fect splutter of delight. 

‘* Stop, friend,” said Mrs. Arrowman quietly. 
‘‘T have not yet said anything in thy favour. 
To look at thee, I fear thy poverty is greater 
than thy prudence, and I would not have the 
Duke decide on my recommendation upon what 
concerns his own interests.” 

The Irishman’s countenance fell, and the 
Duke said, ‘“*Then you would not have me try 
him ?” 

‘‘Nay, I did not say that,” replied Mrs. Ar- 
rowman; ‘‘but I would not have thee trust too 
much to the man’s promises, because he seems 
so very vehement in his feelings, and his po- 
verty may cloud his judgment; but if thou art 
inclined to try him out of kindness, I should be 
glad, for I think he must be very much in 
earnest, or he would not have come all this 
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way for the purpose of asking it. And besides, 
it does seem desirable to know what sort of a 
man the steward is of whom he speaks. If he 
be,a hard man and an oppressor, it would be 
well to check him for the sake of the poor 
people under him.” 

‘‘Och! and that’s what he is—an oppressor ! 
—Och ! his “ 

‘Stop !” said the Duke. ‘‘ I have heard some- 
thing of this steward before, which the more 
inclines me to listen to the present account. 
Mr. Macarthy, I will send over a proper person 
to make inquiry on the spot. Return home, 
and mind you say nothing of your journey here. 
You shall hear from me, and if I find all correct 
that you say, I will forgive you the arrears for 
the service you will have done both me and 
your neighbours. Go—be discreet, if you can 
—and silent, which I fear will be no easy 
matter for you.” 

It would be no easy matter either to describe 
the wild joy of the poor man, or the extrava- 
gance of his thanks to the Duke, and to his 
kind intercessor, Mrs. Arrowman. The good 
Quakeress was glad to get away from the I[rish- 
man’s vociferous gratitude, and the shock of 
seeing him on his knees in the ecstasies of his 
overpowering joy. Luckily for her, the Duke 
rang, and ordered Dennis to be taken to the 
servants’ hall, there to have a good refresh- 
ment, and then to be sent in a gig to the next 
coach turn, putting into the astonished man’s 
hand at the same time, a bank note that would 
more than pay his whole fare home. 

It may be imagined that Mrs. Arrowman had 
that day something to talk of when she reached 
home, and indeed the whole of the way thither 
to the old servant, of this strange incident, and 
of the strange people which Irish farmers must 
be. On the following rent-day she did not for- 
get to inquire of her ducal host what had been 
the result of the business. The Duke smiled at 
the mention of the affair, and informed her that 
he sent over immediately a trusty agent, who 
proceeding to the estate on which Dennis Ma- 
carthy lived, soon ascertained, without even 
letting Dennis know of his presence in the 
neighbourhood, that all which he had said was 
true. The frauds and mismanagement of the 
steward were only exceeded by his cruel and 
arbitrary conduct to the poor tenants. He had 
grown rich himself, and a number of the best 
farms were in the hands of his own relations, 
or of people who had helped him to eject others 
from their holdings. On ascertaining this, the 
Duke wrote to Dennis Macarthy a letter en- 
closing another to the unjust steward. It ap- 
peared that Dennis had agreeably disappointed 
the Duke by maintaining the most profound 
silence regarding his journey to England, and 
his interview with his landlord, a continence 














which, from his excitable and talkative dispo- 
sition, must have cost him no little. This self- 
constraint was put to a terrible test by the 
Duke’s letter. Such an honour, and such con- 
tents! it required a tongue and ribs of granite 
to keep them in. Time, however, went on, and 
the day of ejectment approached, but Dennis 
Macarthy had ceased to speak of quitting the 
farm, and in reply to the curious inquiries of 
his neighbours, said plainly that he did not 
mean to quit. 

‘*What!” they exclaimed, ‘not quit! What 
do you mean to do? Will you wait to be turned 
out of house and harbour ?” 

Dennis said he would. It was in vain that 
his neighbours begged him to think of his 
family, and look out for some other farm, for 
go he might depend upon it he must and would. 
When did the steward ever relent? And who 
was able to resist him? He would come, and 
with a whole regiment of people at his heels, 
turn him and his family into the highway. 

All that Dennis said was—‘*‘ Let him come!” 

The only conclusion to which his neighbours 
could come was, that Dennis had taken a secret 
resolve of dogged vengeance. His silence, so 
different to his former noisy talk; his keeping 
from the whiskey-shop; where he used to be 
amongst the most voluble disputants, even his 
pipe, were regarded as certain signs of it. 
Dennis was seen ploughing and digging, and 
fencing with more diligence than ever. What 
could he mean? Was the man crazy? What 
sane person would be seen tilling and improving 
the farm that he must so soon vacate for an- 
other’s benefit? No matter: Dennis was as 
silent and as busy as ever, and left every one 
to wonder as he might. At length the steward 
himself appeared at his door. 

‘* Well, Macarthy, the time draws on; have 
you looked out for yourself?” 

‘*And why need I look out?” said Dennis 
gruffly, ‘‘ when I am quite well off here ?” 

‘¢But you know you cannot stay here.” 

‘“¢And why cannot I stay here?” asked 
Dennis. ‘‘What ails me that I cannot stay 
here; and my father, and his father, and all 
our fathers staid here before me? Och! 
bother! and I tell ye, Mr. Gripps, I can stay 
here with all my heart.” 

‘* Very likely,” said Gripps with a grin, ‘‘ but 
that’s if Ilet you; and I tell you, if you are 
not ready to quit on Michaelmas day, you'll 
find yourself going head-foremost rather more 
roughly than you'll like. D’ye hear that?” 

‘¢Och! and by the blessed Mary, and I do 
hear it, Mr. Gripps, and much I mind it, for I 
know very well you’re only joking.” 

‘Joking! Hang the fellow, does he think I 
joke about such matters! Hark ye, Macarthy: 
I shall be here for the rent, and if you are not 
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taken for the amount, I'll pitch you to the 
infernal regions.” 

‘«« By the powers! and it’s likely ye know the 
way there very well, steward.” 

‘‘T shall know the way here on the day, 
man.” 

‘‘Troth, and I'll be ready for ye.” 

The steward looked scowlingly at Macarthy, 
as if this had some more than ordinary mean- 
ing, and then turned his horse and rode off. 

On the rent-day many of Macarthy’s neigh- 
bours got together, and were seen hanging 
about the neighbourhood of the farm, and con- 
versing in groups. They were full of expecta- 
tion of what would happen. Dennis was seen 
going about his yard as coolly as on any other 
day, feeding his cattle, his pigs, and his poul- 
try, and calling every now and then on one of 
his sons to help him, or on his wife to bring 
the slop for the swine, or a bit of grease for 
his cart. Towards eleven o'clock there was a 
cry, ** There comes the steward!” and Gripps 
was seen riding towards the farm with a troop 
of stout fellows at his heels. The number of 
people lounging about served to confirm his 
suspicions of an intended resistance, and it 
was evident that he was prepared for it. He 
rode hastily into Dennis’s yard, shouting to his 
followers to turn out the cows, horses, pigs, 
and poultry, and take charge of them. There 
was a hasty running to the stable, and the 
cow-shed ; and the swine were driven from the 
dung-heap with plenty of squealing, into a 
corner of the yard, where half-a-dozen fellows 
with their sticks stood over them. Fowls flew 
and settled cackling on the roof; and the dog 
that Dennis had purposely chained in the 
house, kept up a tremendous yelling. 

The steward rode round, and casting a 
glance into the barn, and over the neighbour- 
ing fields, soon declared that there was 
enough on the whole place to pay the rent 
arrears, and therefore all must be seized, 
Macarthy must march off. Dennis, was, how- 
ever, nowhere to be seen, and the steward 
sent three or four fellows to order him out with 
his family, but as they appeared to hesitate at 
sight of the dog, which yelled more fiercely 
than ever, he ordered them to shoot him at 
once. Dennis was sitting before the fire very 
unconcernedly, and his wife and children were 
standing about, as if waiting the event, but 
apparently by no means much distressed. On 
hearing the order to shoot the dog, Irish Dennis 
got up, and going out, went very quietly up to 
where the steward sat on his horse, and said: 
‘Well, sir, and what’s yer will?” 

‘‘My will! that you decamp, you black- 
guard, and all your brood with you.” 

** And ye niver ax me for the rint?” 
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blackguard !” 

‘‘Well, may be not, Mr. Gripps—to you, 
may be not.” ‘ 

‘¢ Now begone, villain! you have no business 
here.” 

‘¢More than you have, Mr. Gripps, I fancy.” 

‘‘ Begone, I say, villain! or Pil soon show 
you what business I have here. Here, fellows, 
haul the scamp out of the premises. Ho, 
there! out with him and all his pack!” 

‘*Stand off!” said Dennis, swinging a pitch- 
fork round him, ‘‘ stand off! or ye be ruing it, 
ye will. I told you, Gripps, I would be ready 
for ye.” 

‘‘Knock him down! split the villain’s skull! 
—haul him off!” shrieked Gripps ; and a crowd 
of well-armed men rushed upon him, but Den- 
nis, with a whirl of his fork, made them stand 
a moment at bay, and in that moment he drew 
a large letter from his bosom, and holding it 
out towards the steward, said, ‘‘ Don’t be in a 
hurry, Mr. Gripps; read that letter first, and 
then do as the divil bids ye.” 

Gripps, as he drew near to hand him the 
letter, drew a pistol, and cried: ‘‘ Back, rogue! 
or I’ll blow out your scoundrel brains!” 

‘‘Now give him the Duke’s letter, you knave,”’ 
said Dennis, striking his fork in the ground, 
and going up to one of his pursuers. The man 
hesitated. ‘It’s the Duke’s letter, I tell ye,”’ 
cried Dennis, ‘‘ and it’s not you that need fear 
it, but the man in the house there.” 

At the hearing of this there was an evident 
look of wonder and curiosity on the faces of 
all, and the man started forward, took the 
letter, and handed it to the steward. As he 
received it and turned it to look at the seal, an 
expression of surprise was seen in his features. 
There was a profound silence as he proceeded 
to open it. 
bours stood with 


All the assembled men and neigh- 
eyes fixed him; and 
Dennis’s family also had come out, and were 
gazing as intently. 

‘It’s the Duke’s Highness’s own letter,” said 
Dennis, with a knowing nod to the men near 
him. ‘Ay, it’s the Duke’s letter, God bless 
him for ever!” said Mrs. Dennis to the neigh- 
bours standing about the house-door. The 
young Dennises, sons and daughters, nodded and 
smiled, and added, ‘Ay, it’s his Grace’s own 
letter, sure enough, as he promised to father 
when he was at his grand palace in England.” 

‘¢The Duke’s letter! Dennis Macarthy been 
to England! at the Duke’s palace!’ Wonder 
grew on every face. The news flew, and there 
was a buzz and astirall over the yard amongst 
the people. All eyes were turned again on the 
steward, and as he read, they saw a ghastly 
paleness spread over his countenance. His 
whole frame was observed to tremble ; his hand 
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shook so violently before he reached the end, 
that he could not manage to read it. But he 
had read enough; he crushed it convulsively 
together, and said in a husky voice, ‘It’s the 
Duke’s pleasure we may leave things as they 
are for the present.”’ 

‘““Was I ready for ye, Michael Gripps?” 
asked Macarthy. ‘‘ Will ye pitch me where 
ye said?” added Dennis, in a tone of keen 
irony. But the steward had turned, and was 
riding slowly away with his wondering slaves 
at his heels. But the wonder was not confined 
to them alone. It fell with full force on the 
heads of the assembled neighbours, who had 
expected to see Dennis driven from the farm; 
but now saw the steward struck as by an invi- 
sible hand, and sent defeated from the field. 
All rushed in with a thousand questions. 
‘What is it all, Dennis? What is it? The 
Duke’s letter d’ye say? What’s the meaning 
of all, Dennis ?” 

‘It means just this,” said Dennis, ‘he’s 
got an order, not for my discharge, but for his 
own! Ha! ha! Michael Gripps! but you've 
got it true enough. You’ve got that in yer 
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his splendid palace, and the good service of the 
Quaker lady, and all that we have related. 
The wonder and the joy may be imagined. 
They flew like wildfire to the village, and on 
the estate far and wide. The steward lost no 
time in disappearing from the scene, and a 
new one sent by the Duke from England, took 
his place, and set about to redress the evils ot 


| the long and iniquitous rule of Michael Gripps. 


The fame of Dennis Macarthy for his bold 
enterprise became great, but it did not lift him 
off his legs. On the contrary, he seemed to 
feel it incumbent on him to deserve the good 
opinion of the Duke, and of his benevolent 
intercessor, Mrs. Arrowman. In a few years 
the farm of Dennis was doubled in the number 
of its acres, and ultimately tripled; and none 
was found better cultivated, nor was any far- 
mer in Waterford more prosperous in this 
degree, or more punctual in the payment of his 
rent. 

Often as Mrs. Arrowman arrived at Chats- 
worth to deliver her green cheese, and pay her 
rent, was the wild Irish farmer and his story 


referred to. Nor is it yet forgotten at Ash-Lum, 
or perhaps at Chatsworth, though both the 
Duke and Mrs. Arrowman have long passed 
from these scenes. 


gizzard that ye'll not aisily get rid of. You’ve 
seen yer last day here, you divil’s bane!”” And 
Dennis said this as he looked with a triumphant 
mein after the retreating steward; he cried, 
‘Hurrah! for the downfall of the black-hearted 
tyrant!” And he then related his journey to 
England, and his interview with the Duke at 


It may interest some of my readers to add 
that the Arrowman family still flourishes at 
Ash-Lum, and that this recital was made to me 
by a daughter of Mrs. Arrowman herself. 





OUR BEAUTIFUL DEAD. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Tuey have torn up the turf where the woodmoss lay, 
Bathed in the damp of a winter’s day, 

Where the golden sun came in glimpses down, 
Like the cold, bright rays from a diamond crown; 
They have broken the sods and have made a bed 
For our baby boy—for our beautiful dead. 

The flowers were asleep in the cold, moist earth, 
The winds were sharp, and the insect mirth 

That fills the air in the summer time 

Had passed away with the blossoms’ prime ; 

The naked boughs swayed to and fro, 

With a shuddering thrill and a whisper low, 

The frozen brook seemed to moan and weep 

As they laid our beautiful down to sleep. 

They laid him down so still and fair, 

And sighed to leave him so lonely there, 

With the sere old grass, and the leafless trees, 
And a whispered wail on the wintry breeze! 


Visit her cheek; but smiles and care 

Are beaming around her everywhere : 

Yet her heart grows faint with a yearning thrill 
As she thinks of thy grave on the greenwood hill. 
When this weary time has passed at length, 

And God has given thy mother strength, 

When the old oak trees that seem so dead 

With the flush of leaves are kindled red, 

When the maple buds begin to swell 

To the soft spring breath they love so well, 

Thy mother then, of her wo beguiled, 

Will seek for the spot where they laid her child. 
Oh, it will not seem like a funeral tomb 

When the sky is bright and the earth in bloom, 
When the boughs above thee are clothed in green, 
And the banks are blue with violet sheen, 

When the sweet wild flowers spring up again 
With a golden tinge and a rosy stain. 
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i Alas! my boy—thy cold bleak cell Ah then, my child, I can seek thy bed, » i 

Is a sad exchange for the downy swell And know. like the flowers, thou art not dead. Ha ti 7 
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Lets no sharp breath of the winter’s cold But another flower is known in heaven! 
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THE TALENT MISUNDERSTOOD. 


BY SILVERPEN. 


AmonG the most wealthy of London mer- 


chants, there was, some years ago, a gentleman | 


named Westland, who was a widower with an 
only child. As he was a large importer of raw 
silk, business had, during many, many years, 
often obliged him to visit the continent; and 
having a taste for music, though by no means 
a cultivated ear, he at length reckoned with 


‘much pride as his friends, most of the cele- 


brated composers and singers of the day, 
whether of Germany or Italy. 

After his wife’s death, his whole ambition 
seemed to centre itself in the talent of his little 
daughter Eleanor; and as he considered music 
to be the greatest charm of social life, and its 
cultivation as an accomplishment, the one which 
most rewarded woman, he, without one thought 
as to taste or inclination, determined that Elea- 





nor should be a musician. And with him, a | 


stern, strong-willed man, a resolve was neither 
weak nor vacillating. 


Accordingly, Eleanor was brought from the 


upon his purse, not for the needs of a starving 
family, but the luxurious necessities of a disso- 
lute spendthrift, readily lent an ear to petty 
untruths, which, repeated as frequently as pos- 
sible, were fruitful at length of little Susannah’s 
summary dismissal, much to the pleasure of 
the foreseeing, bad-hearted duenna, who had 
no pity for the tears of deep-thinking, generous 
Eleanor. 


It was on a sloppy December night, some 


| three weeks after the declaration of bankruptcy, 


that the weeping mother and her little girl 
passed through one of those small streets which 
lie around Drury Lane Theatre. Whether Su- 
sannah’s bright eye was attracted by a certain 
little black man hung by the doorway, or the 
large philibeged Scotchman in the interior I 
know not, but she stopped to look into a small, 
primitive tobacconist’s shop. Her mother stay- 
ing too, to see what had caught the child’s 
attention, observed in the window a bill of a 


room to let, and just beyond the window, shaded 


village where her mother had died some months | 


before, to the dullness of her father’s London 


residence, and the daily lessons of two well- | 


paid music-masters, one for the voice, and the 
other for the pianoforte, and to incessant prac- 
tice, superintended by Miss Tabitha Westland, 
the merchant’s aunt, who soon found her in- 
terest lay, not in pleading Eleanor’s constantly 
expressed distaste for music, but in yielding to 
the foible of the ambitious, yet misjudging 
father. 

Up to this time Eleanor had had always 
with her a little playmate, two years younger 
than herself, named Susannah Clanridge, the 
eldest child of Mrs. Westland’s foster sister. 
But now that Miss Tabitha with foreseeing 
shrewdness, detected that this little creature 
had a wondrous ready ear, and would, if left 
to herself, pass whole hours at the pianoforte, 
making out such tunes as she had heard in the 
streets or imitated from Eleanor’s lessons, there 
was a resolution made to deprive the child of 
her happy home, and return her back to one 
of suffering and sorrow. This purpose was 
found more easy to effect than even Miss Ta- 
bitha anticipated. For just then Clanridge’s 
third act of bankruptcy was declared, and the 
merchant’s patience worn out by incessant calls 





by an astonishing rappee jar, a little, quaint, 
odd woman’s face with something marvellously 
kind and good in it. 

How often are our destinies swayed by an 
impulse; and regarding it in an ethical light, 
I rather lean to the view, that all genuine, 
moral impulse, has a tendency towards good. 
A moment, and Mrs. Clanridge was on the 
other side of the rappee jar, talking to the 
pleasant little woman; who presently com- 
menced shaking her head in a very negative 
fashion. Yet! one glance at little Susannah’s 
inquisitive upturned face, and her head stopped 
suddenly. A heart’s chord, dormant forty years, 
was touched by memory; without another word 
the little woman lighted a candle and calling 
up ‘‘Tam” the shop boy, from some region 
below, led the way up the creaking stairs to 
show the room; in less than ten minutes it was 
hired, the week’s deposit paid, an arrangement 
made for occupation on the morrow, and little 
Susannah and her mother again in the street. 

As soon as the shop was closed, worthy little 
Miss M’Grigor—for such was her name—took 
her knitting, and went up stairs to a room, ad- 
joining to the one so lately let, occupied by an 
old musician, named Venner. When she had 
stirred up the fire, she drew her chair up be- 
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side his own, for he was nearly helpless, and | 
brought out, it must be confessed, somewhat 
hesitatingly, the business of that night. 

‘‘Now stop a wee bit,” interrupted the little 
tobacconist, in reply to some objection of Ven- 
ner’s, that she should have let the room toa 
person having children, ‘‘ the mither’s a douce 
body, though a suffering one, the Lord help her, 
and all such as are bound in troth to sinfu’ness, 
and the rent is made mickle sure fra’ the note 
o hand o’ that grand gentleman, ca’d Westland, 
o Portland Place, as has Tomkins fra’ the 
opera band to rin wi’ bow along the selfsame 
notes as his daughter’s piano gi’s out, and 
people must no be wifu when parish rates be 
si’ mickle, and the high-dried so leetle ta’en.” 

The old man was a German and taciturn, 
but the shake of the head, (occasionally copied 


by his landlady,) implied much. 

‘*But the chiels are all saft tang’d,” re- 
marked the little woman, ‘and not wi’ ranting 
voices; and then there ‘I! be little Susannah 
they ca’ her, as was wi’ her mother, and looked 
o'er the rappee jar, for a’ the world like a 
little bud fra the dew leaves on a May morning 
—and—and’’—here she laid her hand appeal- 
ingly on the old man’s arm,—‘‘and so like 
your Mary, my sister,—dead forty years last 
Candlemas — that The little woman’s 
heart was touched by the memory; she wept 
instead of saying more. 





Whether the sympathy of old age was as 
easily touched it would be difficult to say, but 
at least Miss M’Grigor’s foregone eloquence 
was not very effective, as was shown next day 
by her lodger’s room door being closely shut ; 
whereas it usually stood ajar, for the purpose 
of saying a friendly word to two young printers 
that lodged up staifs, as they passed to and 
fro, or through the long evenings to catch up 
the merry gossip in the shop below, of such old 
customers of Miss M’Grigor as had long patron- 
ised her high Scotch dried. 

Venner had been for many years a leader in 
the opera band. Though now disqualified by 
age and infirmity for any active duty, and 
living on the scanty savings of his arduous life, 
he now and then gathered round him a few old 
musical friends, who whiled away a pleasant 
evening with violin and violincello, or the bor- 
rowed piano of little Miss Merrily, a seventh- 
rate actress, lodging on the ground floor, 
not only to the infinite delight of the said 
cheerful little woman, but also (with a differ- 
ence) to that of Miss M’Grigor and the two 
young printers, always invited guests; whilst 
Tam, after shop was closed, served the humble 
supper. 

The Clanridges had lodged with Miss M’Gri- 
gor about a fortnight when a social evening of 
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rich symphonies of Haydon, and a glee or 
two of Webbe and Greene. 

As Miss M’Grigor had to be silent before 
supper, she generally performed a very diligent 
finale after, for, as she always parenthetically 
informed company, ‘the M’Grigors lang syne 
had a gift o’ natural eloquence,” and as 
she was a worthy little body, no one was 
churlish enough not to allow a little grace 
to harmless volubility. As was natural, the 
affairs of the new lodgers formed a very fertile 
theme on this occasion. 

‘* But what wi’ her father’s ways,” went on 
the little woman, at the close of a rigmarole 
narration, ‘‘and the tang o’ Miss Tabitha, 
Susannah ’ll a’ nothing better than an old cast 
off frock o’ Miss Eleanor’s, or the leave may 
be to make a bit o’ visit at times, which is na’ 
kind, as Clanridge’s lassie has a wonderfw’ 
ear for music; and might wi’out teaching 
gither muckle fra’ the grand lessons o’ Miss 
Eleanor, as Westland thinks to make a braw 
musician, in spite o’ natural gifts, as Jackson 
told me when he came the ither evening for 
his high dried, and this I take to be sinfu’ and 
wi’ be self-punishing; forby the sparrow may 
chirp, but it wad’na wi’ a’ the teaching ha’ the 
note o’ the lavrock.” 

Clanridge had been absent a week, and on 
this night his unfortunate wife had gone to 
search for him, leaving Susannah in care of 
the children. With passionate delight she lis- 
tened to the music in the adjoining room; and 
long after it was over, and the children in bed 
asleep, she cowered with the baby to the waning 
fire, and utterly unconscious of a listener, went 
over accurately note by note, the prominent 
parts of that night’s symphony. 

The old musician was the listener. His 
heart reproached him for its churlishness, 
as he hearkened to the signs of unconscious 
genius. He was still listening when the dis- 
solute father came home, to change the brief 
joy of the minute into an hour of tears. After 
coarse threats, worse invectives, sneering hopes, 
that that little charming voice might yet turn 
a penny, he reeled to bed, leaving his child to 
whisper to her mother words of love and hope, 
which words my tale may yet show were in 
their pitifulness surely heard by that kind ear 
which listens to the woes of all of us,—his 
sentient, trusting creatures ! 

Never had such an extraordinary thing been 
known for the last ten years, as the old musi- 
cian rising by seven next morning, even before 
the ‘*Black Prince’ was placed out on his 
accustomed hook, or the little tobacconist had 
doffed her nightcap, or made the usual morning 
cup of particular souchong; and as the two 
young printers returned to work from break- 
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for the child, as he had heard from ‘ Tam,” 
who usually lighted his fire, that Susannah 
had to go an errand that morning to Portland 
Place. It was late before he heard her light 
footstep, for Mrs. Clanridge, harassed with 
the young children, had with difficulty finished 
the needlework that was to bring her still 
sleeping husband a meal; as he caught the 
sound, he crept to the door, though too late, 
for she was on the staircase, and he could 
only see that her little, slim, childlike figure 
tallied with the God-given voice; and the old 
man could judge, for he had seen rare beauty 
and heard rare voices in his day, from his 
little cramped stool in the orchestra of the 
Italian opera. 

He waited for her return impatiently. It 
seemed a long, long time, but at last as she 
came slowly up stairs, he opened the door full 
wide with a nervous hand, but speech was 
stayed when he saw that her face was buried 
in her hands, and that she was sobbing bitterly. 
He soon heard the cause of her tears. 

*‘Oh! mother,” wept the child, as she evi- 
dently retreated from an impending blow, for 
Clanridge was now awake and in expectancy 
of a meal, ‘‘I have no money, Miss Tabitha 
wouldn’t give it to me, because she found me 
making out on Eleanor’s piano the tunes I 
heard last night. Eleanor asked me to play, 
indeed she did, that the sound of the piano 
might go on whilst she looked over her Italian 
lesson, and rested her weary hands. It wouldn’t 
have been known, but that Miss Tabitha came 
in so quickly that I think she must have been 
listening at the door. Indeed, mother, I can’t 
help loving music, or wishing to learn it.” 


‘*You shall, you shall!” enthusiastically 
ejaculated the old man. 


Finding the expected meal not forthcoming, 
Clanridge soon dressed and went out; and 
then old Venner, no longer hesitating, crept, 
though with infinite pain, slowly along the 
passage, tapped, and then gently opened the 
door upon a scene of poverty even more de- 
plorable than he expected. Without, however, 
appearing to heed what he saw, he nodded 
kindly to Mrs. Clanridge, who rose on the 
instant for the purpose of assisting him, and 
went straight towards the stool on which 
Susannah sat. 

**You shall learn music,” he said emphati- 
cally, as he laid his palsied hand upon her 
little head, ‘‘and well too; so now come and 
drink tea with me, and let us talk all about 
it.” So saying, he made the astonished little 
Susannah help him back to his room, set the 
tea things, and bring from the closet such a 
store of sugar and cakes and so on, till in my 
very heart I believe tangible sweetness weighed 
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a sad, heavy balance against even the luxury 
of sweet sounds to come. 

As the little actress’s piano was still up 
stairs, a glance at it now and then helped tea 
over, in spite of the delight of rarely tasted 
cake ; and then the old man, sitting in his own 
leathern chair, bent listening, whilst the child, 
too absorbed to be tremulous, played from the 
memory of ear the most prominent parts of 
last night’s symphony. Before it was done, 
Miss Merrily coming up stairs on an errand 
listened too, and she really being a judge, and 
unusually delighted, went down stairs for Miss 
M’Grigor, who overjoyed that her prognostic 
was fulfilled, had the ‘‘ Black Prince’ prema- 
turely unhooked, and the shop closed; for, as 
she presently explained, ‘“‘ Tam, though a weel- 
favoured callant, was not si’ carefu’ o’ the 
shag and rappee as those wi’ mair years 0’ 
wisdom.” 

‘‘And weel did I say she’d the note o’ the 
lavrock,” appealed the little woman, when 
Susannah’s beautiful, though yet childlike voice, 
had tried some song of simple compass; ‘‘for 
though it’s a wee bit lassie, yet forby the 
soundings o’ sweetness may a’ gither up to the 
height o’ David’s lyre.” 

Amongst the old musician’s many friends, a 
worthy and gratuitous master was soon found, 
one that entering heart and soul into his 
taskwork, made it that labour of love which is 
best rewarded by progress. It however needed 
much circumspection to keep these lessons a 
secret from Clanridge, more particularly as 
he had of late brought home light shop-work 
to employ Susannah. But fairies, let me tell 
you reader, wait upon the principle of good. 
For often was Jeannie M’Grigor seen behind 
the well-known rappee jar intent with needle 
on some indescribable garment; often after 
her night’s labour at the theatre, did the per- 
sonator of faded gentlewomen and lady-like 
Abigails go quickly to wristband and seam, 
whilst over these she would work double-tide, 
by practising old singing lessons, so as even 
by this to hold out a finger to the first tottering 
steps of genius. ‘‘Tam’s” ear, always a sharp 
one, now became so practised that he was 
usually the first to detect Clanridge’s foot- 
steps, and thus give due notice to watching 
little Dick on the staircase, by a sign so pecu- 
liarly his own, that Miss M’Grigor when out 
of sorts, which was not often, called it ‘‘a sad 
Tam foolery o’ his ’ain invention.” 

It was an autumn evening, and Mr. West- 
land was busy in his library, when a young 
man shabbily dressed and carrying a violin 
came in. As he was not by nature a courteous 
man, more particularly when disturbed at his 
books or papers, he jerked his thumb in the 





direction of the bell, and then resumed his 
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pen. In a few minutes a slim, drooping girl 
obeyed the summons. She gave an anxious 
glance towards the table at which Mr. West- 
land was seated, and then hastened to the 
piano, which the young man had already opened. 
The music placed, he took up his violin, ran 
his bow along certain pages of the concerto 
about to be played, as if in warning, of time 
and correctness, and the young girl looking 
up and assured by his kindly glance began. 

It was curious to see Westland’s face and 
nervous hand, as bar by bar went on. By 
degrees the pen dropped on to the paper, and 
his hand was still, for Eleanor played with 
more than usual earnestness, and the too often 
ejaculatory ‘‘pshaw!” of the father was un- 
heard, though a more critical, or perhaps I 
should say less partial ear, would have known 
that art was there, though all of soul was 
wanting. Success was rather a lucky hit of 
chance, for neither repose nor certainty was 
in those nervous fingers, nor in that pained, 
anxious face. 

As soon as the playing was over, and the 
little violinist had retired, Westland drew his 
child caressingly towards him. Unused to any 
display of his really deep affection, and perhaps 
overwrought by the foregone effort to please, 
Eleanor instead of receiving his caresses with 
smiles, bent low and sobbed upon his neck. 

‘‘Why these tears, my Eleanor,” he asked 
as he placed her on his knee, ‘‘ when you’ve 
pleased me so much ?” 

‘Because, papa,” she answered with an in- 
genuousness characteristic of her truthful 
nature, ‘‘I know you believe so, but I never 
shall be a great player or singer; I am so sure 
of it, that the thought is always making me 
unhappy.” 

‘‘T hoped you had grown out of these fancies, 
Eleanor,” said her father, resuming the usual 
tone of his cold, haughty voice, ‘‘ a girl of your 
age has no right to think but to obey. You can 
like your Italian and your German lessons, and 
never fail in them, for Carvalho and Dupré are 
constantly praising—but—” 

** Because, papa, I have a love for books, you 
know.” 

‘* Nonsense, you have a talent for music. Con- 
selté said so the other night; and so you'll best 
show your love by endeavouring to please me.” 

‘Indeed, indeed, papa,” sobbed Eleanor, 
still more vehemently, ‘‘I do love you, and do 
wish to please you, it is because I do, that I 
should like to play better than I ever shall.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Westland, softened by the 
deep affection of her manner, “you will please 
me, I know, if you try; for to be the player and 
singer I mean you to be, is worth the labour. 
Only think of the parties you'll be asked to, 
the friends you will have, not merely for your 
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beauty or money, but for the sake of knowing 
or inviting ‘Miss Westland the great player ;’ 
and to hear this said is my proudest wish. So 
go on practising, like a good girl, for Mr. 
Bradbury has a concert next week, and Con- 
selté advises that you should play the Onslow 
in A. So what shall I tempt with, Eleanor?” 

‘*T want nothing to tempt me into the pleas- 
ing of you, papa,” answered Eleanor, quickly, 
‘*but—” 

‘« What is it?” 

Eleanor hesitated. 

‘¢Come, tellme. Ishan’t refuse, I dare say.” 

‘‘Please then, might poor Susannah come to 
see me?” 

A shade of displeasure passed over Mr. 
Westland’s face, ‘“‘No, no; you know how 
troublesome these Clanridges have been.” 

‘But dear little Susannah is not in fault; 
and besides Mr. Jackson says she is learning 
music, and plays beautifully !” 

‘‘T hire music-masters to teach and not to 
talk,” replied Mr. Westland; ‘let us end this 
subject, and think of something more suitable,” 
as he spoke he opened the drawer in his library 
table, and took out of a morocco-case, a costly 
string of pearls, which he fastened round her 
neck; and bidding her wear them on the night 
of the concert, kissed and dismissed her with 
much affection. 

But he knew not the heart of his child, or 
that the thought of seeing dear little Susannah 
had been the light and hope of months. It 
was not costly pearls that could rob disappoint- 
ment of its pain, or the future of its anxiety, 
but rather added grief—their very costliness 
was but a sign of disappointment to that 
father’s hopes and expectations; and yet, with 
earnest toil, poor child, she tried to do those 
expectations justice. She even lengthened out 
the ever weary hours of practice; the one be- 
fore breakfast, the three before dinner, the 
two at night. She banished the hidden books, 
the scraps of paper thrust behind the music, 
she tried not to think of the tempting story, or 
the verse the brain too readily fashioned, in- 
deed she wished to please! But, pity, pity, 
that at the price of such a faith and conscience, 
was a father’s ambition to be won! 

This Mr. Bradbury, a wealthy, good-hu- 
moured lawyer, a very old friend of Mr. 
Westland’s, and something like himself a dilet- 
tante in music—if scraping execrably a violin 
makes one—was about to give this concert 
almost solely for the sake of his god-daughter, 
Eleanor, whom he thought the cleverest child 
the whole world of London could produce. 
Conselté, on the other hand, was a needy char- 
latan, who with some influence over Bradbury, 
had more over Westland, and who like Miss 





Tabitha, found that the readiest way to the 
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purse of the gracious patron, was to flatter the 
too prominent foible of the father. 

Old Jackson had been ill at this time for 
many weeks, and as a bass was wanted for the 
concert, old Mr. Bradbury went one day to 
consult Venner, whom he had known for forty 
years. As the old lawyer called in his carriage, 
it alarmed Miss Jeannie immensely. 

‘*Guid gracious, and wha’ can this be,” she 
muttered, as she peeped from behind the jar, 
‘* sure somebody fra’ the court has heard at last 
o’ the high dried, and I wi’ this smut o’ a cap 
on, when anither time it had a’ been the 
muckle ribboned one, wi’ a nap as white as the 
snaw. Weel, bless a body,” and, as she ush- 
ered the old gentleman up stairs, she continued, 
‘* ve must excuse the head o’ us, sir, for rappee 
and sich like things are a’ discolouring.” 

As it happened, Susannah was practising her 
music lesson, and the old man, as usual, was 
drooping listening beside her in hig leathern 
chair. The old lawyer, having a warm heart 
and an appretiating ear, listened with wonder- 
ment to the rare-gifted little voice, so full of 
power and sweetness. The ready result was, 
a pound to buy a frock, and an invitation to 
the concert. What wondering joy to Susannah! 
As soon as she had left the room, and the 
business explained, Eleanor Westland and the 
piece she had to play were incidentally men- 
tioned by Mr. Bradbury. The taciturn German 
as usual, made no comment, but as soon as 
Mr. Bradbury was gone, he sent ‘‘Tam” to 
borrow a copy of the concerto from Jackson, 
and very busily were he and little Susannah 
that night, over runs and appogiaturas. By 
the morrow evening, nature with art had ex- 
quisitely accomplished the laboured toil of 
weeks with art without a touch of nature! 





Well, what a delight was the new frock and | 
the night of the concert! Miss Jeannie put on 
her very best spectacles to see the one, and | 
used her best ‘‘Lang Syne” eloquence and | 
conjecture about the other; whilst old Venner | 
and the anxious mother said less, though, per- 
haps, thinking more, as the child went on her | 
way, safe in Miss Merrily’s cloak, and “Tam” | 
haulding the ‘‘muckle lantern.” Little did the | 
child dream, however, that the dissolute father | 
(having caught a sight of the new frock) dogged | 
her footsteps. | 

This new frock and many parting words, had 
so taken up the time, that coffee had passed | 
round and the concert commenced, before | 
Susannah arrived; and as Mr. Bradbury’s kind | 
housekeeper led her into the room, the old gen- 
tleman was placing Eleanor’s piece of music. 
With eager eyes did the little anxious heart | 
look towards her pale-faced friend. But Elea- 
nor saw not, she had only eye and ear for Mr. 
Bray, the little violinist, that usually accom- 








panied her, who by that time should have 
arrived. There were many there who could 
take his part, yet Eleanor knew with another 
accompanist she should fail; she was like the 
Christ Church boy that Charles Lamb tells of. 
At this moment a servant came in to say that 
an unavoidable accident detained Mr. Bray. 
In an instant plenty of capable and officious 
hands were ready to supply his place. At last 
the choice fell upon a stern-faced Italian, 
known to Eleanor as an inexorable timist. 
Before a word could be said, he had tuned a 
violin, and beating the end of his bow im- 
patiently to begin, looked in Eleanor’s sight 
as grim as a ghost in the Inferno. Poor ner- 
vous Eleanor! the very piano with its curved 
end seemed one great leviathan of torture, 
rearing up its top only to tell out more plainly 
to twenty critical ears, trippings in time, and 
false notes. She sat down with the mechani- 
cal movement of suppressed terror, looking 
round once only, and then to catch little 
Susannah’s bright upturned face, for the little 
girl had now crept near her friend, in spite of 
a warning look from Miss Tabitha. Eleanor 
began; it was the first tremulous flight of a 
frayed bird! A few bars, and the irritable 
Italian cried out, ‘‘ steady, steady.” This was 
followed by a loud ‘‘ pshaw,” from Westland, 
and in less than ten minutes, just as the third 
leaf was turned, the violincello accompanist 
exclaimed, ‘‘As I am a living man, she’s 
missed a whole bar.” At this moment some 
friendly looker on, as a help, cried ‘‘ what a 
pity,” and poor Eleanor, still blindly stum- 
bling on, found herself in another instant the 
sole performer, for with a gesture of irritation, 


, the Italian had thrown down his violin, and the 
| violincellist muttering something, stopped short 


and held his bow aloft. 


Eleanor’s fingers were argested by her fa- 
ther’s nervous grasp. ‘‘Stop, don’t shame me 


| any more, you’ve performed your part of humi- 


liating me quite enough for one night.” 


‘*Oh, papa, papa!” entreated Eleanor, as 
she clung to him. ‘* I——” 

‘The dear child is only nervous,” interposed 
the kind god-father. 

This appeal only irritated the passionate 
man still more; he thrust her an arm’s length 
before him with a derisive smile, and as his 
hand moved, it caught the costly necklace, 
which in an instant was broken, and the pearls 
scattered on the floor. Several ladies, amongst 
them Miss Tabitha, hurried to pick them up, 
but they were prevented by a gesture from 
Westland, ‘‘Let them lie, let them lie, they 
are something like my hopes of this girl!’ 


Thinking only of the bitter tears that flowed 
down Eleanor’s face, little Susannah crept 
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forward and clung to her friend, as Westland’s 
eyes fell upon the chjld. 

‘‘A beautiful voice,” began the really dis- 
tressed old gentleman. 

‘¢Come then,” interrupted Westland, with a 
bitter laugh that showed how deep was his 
humiliation, ‘‘ we'll see what shame will do. 
This child can have had no masters, no guinea 
lessons, no father to—”’ 

‘Oh! but I have learnt music,” said little 
Susannah, as the secret burst from her soul. 
‘Please, please, do not bé angry!” 

‘‘For what? no, no! if you can shame her. 

‘“<T’ll play half,” whispered the child, as her 


>? 


‘but don’t, don’t say another word, for she 
can’t help it, she doesn’t love music as I do.” 
In the earnest gentle belief that she served her 


friend, Susannah glided to the piano without a | 


word, sat down, touched the few first chords of 
a little symphony, and then bookless and with 
perfect ease, began the concerto. In a moment 
the Italian maestro had recognised the ear of 
genius; his violin was raised, a smile crossed 
his usually grim face, and making a sign to 
the old violincellist with his bow, both at the 
same instant caught up the first notes of their 
several parts, and the trio went on perfectly as 
if one hand performed it; sweetly, as all such 
things flow out of nature! Westland stood 
speechless with wonderment; even his half- 
cultivated ear could distinguish that soul was 
added to the feathery touch of grace. This 
without an effort, this with matchless ease, 
and so much nature, as to show that the child 
in her guileless heart regarded it, as she would 
the most ordinary act, for no sooner was the 
last note struck, than she hurried from the 
music-stool towards Eleanor, 
by agony and shame, lay insensible in her 
father’s arms. 

As Mr. Westland moved towards the door, 
followed by the kind god-father and little 
Susannah, whose hand was clasped in the life- 
less one of Eleanor, she was startled by the 
sight of her father standing in the doorway. 

*Oh, oh! you thought to keep the secret 
from me, did you, supposing I might turn a 
penny ; but—” 

He staggered, for he was inebriated. Even 
Westland saw his state, and tried to rescue the 
child. 

‘‘No, no,” continued Clanridge, with a 
drunken laugh, ‘if she’s clever enough to 
sing to you with a full purse, she’s clever 
enough to sing for me who have an empty one. 
Come on!” 

He separated the children’s hands, and 
before the merchant could expostulate or say 
one word, Susannah was out in the broad 
street, uncovered from the night air, with the 
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exception of her thin white muslin frock. That 


night her songs were the recreation of a tavern 
audience; and the sixpences gathered round, 
filled to his heart’s content the ready glass of 
the debased father. 

I must allow some years to pass, merely 
noticing that the child’s young life was one of 
degradation, singing in alehouse tap-rooms, 
or before the penny audiences of some company 
of strolling players. Often for whole months all 
traces of her were lost, and her heart-broken 
mother had not even the consolation of Mr. 
Westland’s friendship in her trouble, for Elea- 


‘nor, soon after the concert, had fallen into 
tears flowed as fleetly as those of Eleanor, 


such a dangerous state of health, as to cause 
the London establishment to be broken up, and 


her removal to Italy under the care of her 


| 
} 


{ 


| 
| 


father. 
At the dull close of a winter after these 
events, word was brought to little Miss Jeannie 


| late one night, that Susannah was lying ill of 


typhus fever in the house of a low musician in 
the Borough. Without ado, the little woman 
was, for once in her life, irreverent to the 
dignity of supper, and hastening to the address, 
found the child delirious in a garret, and in 
the care of a little slip-shod maid of all-work. 
Bribed by a shilling, the girl told her that 
Clanridge the fortnight before had apprenticed 
Susannah to her master, who gained his living 
by attending quadrille parties as a pianist. 
This man being from home, for he had led an 
idle sort of life since he had had the valuable 


| services of the child, and was not likely to 
part with her easily, the clear-headed Jeannie 


who, overcome | 





had her placed in a coach and quietly con- 
veyed to the house of a friend, whilst she 
returned to the ‘‘ Black Prince” to take coun- 
sel of the old musician. 

For days the child lay nearer death than 
life, and the few first earnest words of reason 
were an appeal to save her from the foregone 
degradation. As they would cherish a wondrous 
rose-bud from the winter’s storm, old Venner 
and Miss Merrily, as the only possible chance 
of saving her from the rapacity of Clanridge, 
arranged to send her away secretly, as soon as 
sufficiently recovered, to a little primitive vil- 
lage of green-leaved Warwickshire, where lived 
a worthy cousin of the little actress, named 
Joyce. And no time was lost when the worst 
symptoms of the fever had left her. As means 
were scanty, the noble-hearted old musician 
sold a treasured relic of bygone days. For him- 
self he would not have parted with it to have 
bought bread, for it was a real cremona that 
had once been Handel’s! Yet Susannah was 
dearer than all in life to him, for as with all 
true hearts, the appreciation of genius had 
ripened naturally into worship. 

A van going into that country with some 
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furniture afforded a secret and easy means for 
the journey, and Joyce and his wife, good 
plain people without children, prepared for her 
coming by Miss Merrily’s letter, received the 
little stranger with a double share of warm- 
heartedness. Theirs was a pleasant home- 
stead, with a broad-pathed flower-bordered 
garden, which ran as far as the dipping haw- 
thorn churchyard hedge. So as soon as sum- 
mer came on, and Susannah had strength 
enough, she would ramble from the quiet 
burial-ground into the church; an ancient 
dilapidated place, for the lady of the hall hard 
by had been resident abroad some years, and 
service was therefore only performed once on 
alternate Sundays, by the clergyman of a dis- 
tant parish. Susannah was often helped on 
her walk by a lodger of the Joyces, named 
Gladesby, who was forgeman in the great iron 
works of Tydvil, and a strange, deep-thinking 
man it was said, by no less an authority than 
the village clerk, and a great machinist. His 
employment had injured his health, and he was 
for a time in his native village to recruit it. 
As he admired Susannah’s artless nature, they 
were soon amazing friends, and in their look- 
ings-about, foune up in the church-loft a small 
old organ, the keys yet entire, but the pipes 
rusty and useless. As Susannah knew some- 
thing of the organ, he with the clerk’s leave set 
about mending it; and for weeks after, the still 
old vestry was quite noisy with the sound of 
hammer and file, and quite warm with the fire on 
the hearth for the smelting pot. At last it was 
done. In the gray shadows of the evening, 
whilst the parish schoolmaster and some of his 
boys and the clerk and Joyce and anxious John 
crowded round to listen, the touching notes of 
an old German hymn, which Venner had 
taught the child, broke the long stillness of 
those ancient, sacred walls. The tears ran 
down old Joyce’s face; his heart he said had 
never felt so full of prayer as then. 

As the organ was & very simple one and had 
no bellows, Susannah now played upon it nearly 
every day; often so long that the old farmer 
would grow uneasy and fetch her away in his 
arms. But were there not the evenings? Often 
the pleasant old schoolmaster, at that hour 
having leisure, would step to the homestead, 
sometimes bringing a favourite schoolboy with 
him. As it likewise happened just then, to 
find some church-scores amongst the old books 
in the vestry, first one boy, and then another, 
was, at Gladesby’s suggestion, taught the gamut 
by Susannah. For John, as I have said, thought 
much and wisely, and therefore impressed upon 
Susannah, in his own earnest fashion, that ge- 
nius was not bestowed for mere selfish ends, but 
for diffusion through all such channels as lead 
to the elevation of man, and to the progress of 
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those eternal and universal truths which operate 
upon his condition and happiness. 

The old musician had taught the child not 
only the services of the Protestant, but the 
miserias of the Catholic Church. Young there- 
fore as she was, the simple necessities of a 
village choir were easy to her. Scholar to 
scholar was soon added, and imitating the 
words of Goldsmith’s, those who came to hear, 
remained to sing. 

Thus, in the soft twilight of the autumn eves, 
that dim old vestry, its lattice darkened by the 
clustering ivy, was filled by pleasant voices, 
and held beating hearts, which sought to re- 
verence and imitate the influencing spirit of the 
child, who had come amongst them as one upon 
an angel’s mission. 

At the approach of winter, Gladesby, who 
was better, returned to Merthyr Tydvil, and 
towards Christmas, the good clergyman, a mild, 
intelligent gentleman, hearing from his worthy 
clerk much about this primitive little singing 
class, came over on a week-day to hear it; and 
doing so with much pleasurable result, he not 
only appointed Susannah sole mistress of the 
organ, but arranged, much to the joy of the 
whole village, that the musical portions of the 
service should be performed by her and her 
pupils on the approaching Christmas day. This 
was excellently done, all things considered, and 
not without reward, if we may judge by the 
bright sovereign, and the wonderful letter 
which was despatched the very next week after, 
to the loving hearts dwelling so far away be- 
neath the old ‘‘ Black Prince.” 

Summer fell again serenely on the earth, and 
messages, with the regularity of the months, 
were sent from Merthyr Tydvil. One evening 
there rode into the village a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, who after leaving his horse at the inn 
strolled towards the church. As it was Satur- 
day, Susannah and her pupils were practising 
the morrow’s service in the choir. After lis- 
tening the score through with silent wonder- 
ment, the stranger stepped from the aisle where 
he had stood and talked with her. He then went 
back to the inn and made certain inquiries, after 
which, instead of continuing his journey onward, 
he rode to the vicarage twelve miles distant. In 
the course of the next week, the good clergy- 
man came to tell Susannah, that the inquiring 
gentleman was the celebrated organist of L—— 
Cathedral, who earnestly proposed that she 
should become competitor for the vacant place 
of organist in the neighbouring town. The 
place in question had a salary annexed to it of 
thirty pounds per annum and an excellent 
house rent free. 

At the first suggestion Susannah hesitated 
on account of her dreaded father, but when a 
few days after she learnt he had quitted Eng- 
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land, it was supposed for America, she went at 
once, for a month, to the hospitable house of 
the organist, to be under his excellent instruc- 
tion till the appointed day. 

The performance did not take place till even- 
ing, and the test was a difficult fugue of Bach’s. 
Three others played before her, all excellently. 
It must be confessed that as she sat down, she 
felt nervous. But this passed off after the first 
few chords, and the piece was completed with 
infinite and surpassing skill. When it was 
over, and she knew from the praises of some 
of the judges who were with her in the organ 
loft that she was likely to be successful, she 
hurried from her seat into the dark gallery 
beyond the organ, her heart beating and her 
eyes suffused with tears. Yet scarcely had 
she stepped there, before her hand was touched, 
and in another moment she was in the arms of 


earnest John Gladesby, who, unknown to her, | 


had had word sent to him of the evening trial, 
and must gain leave and come, to know and 
see all about it with his own eyes and ears. 
It was a moment, a rare one, the brightest of 
a life; and in thus earning a home through the 
natural results of talent unrestrained, Susannah 
Clanridge found that fond, earnest heart, which 
was ultimately to give that talent its wisest 
direction. 

Her election on the morrow had not one 
dissentient voice. The house, a pleasant and 
a quaint one, just beneath the church eaves, 
was speedily furnished, the good clergyman 
helping the Joyces in the matter, and dear 
John staying a week to arrange and settle 
everything. In addition to this, the good 
organist her friend lost no time in recom- 
mending her to people in the town as a teacher 
of music. But this bright cup of fortune had 
soon an overflowing drop; one post brought 
the sad news that Mrs. Clanridge, who had 
been long in ill health, was dangerously ill, 
another that she was dead. As it was not 
thought prudent for Susannah to go to London, 
old Joyce went in her stead to the funeral, 
whilst she prepared her house for the orphan 
children, three little sisters, and poor Dick. 
The stout old farmer returned with them 
just at that time when evening settles into 
night, and poor Susannah kneeling down re- 
ceived them to her heart with passionate 
caresses. For the instant she did not perceive 
that some one else was borne in unheard from 
the neighbouring inn by two of Joyce’s stout 
labourers, but when she did, she found beside 
her the dear old musician. Overcome, and 
more childish than the children round, he 
wept whilst he told how he had sold the last 
relics of his better days, that he might see the 
face he loved so well and hear the fairy touch 
of genius on the organ! 
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And now the humble household was esta- 

blished, and a happy life began. John was in- 
deed away, but he sent letters often, till at last 
there came one to say that he was going abroad 
as engineer to some great iron works in Belgium. 
As was natural, he came to say good-bye; and 
under the May-laden fence of old Joyce’s garden 
there was the promise to return, when finances 
made it prudent, and claim Susannah for a 
wife. 
' For six years life passed smoothly on; the 
duties of her little choir, and the labours of 
teaching, of which she had now a comfortable 
share, and the care of her humble home, filled up 
each hour fairly, not, however, without some of 
recreation. There were the fireside concerts, 
and the great visit of Miss Jeannie, who veri- 
tably left ‘‘ Tam” and the ‘‘ Black Prince,” (the 
former having now grown ‘‘ mair carefu’ 0’ rap- 
pee,’’) to take care of themselves, and the longer 
visit of Miss Merrily, and all the happiness 
thereon. In the meanwhile, there returned to the 
village hall already mentioned the owner of it, 
named Miss Leigh, an elderly maiden lady of 
large fortune. Astonished to find what good had 
sprung from the choral teaching in the dim old 
vestry, she took much interest in Susannah’s 
fortunes, placed the once listening Dick appren- 
tice to a surgeon in the town, and wished 
Susannah to go to Italy at her expense. But 
Susannah was steadfast to ‘‘ dear John’s” idea 
of usefulness. 

She was now just twenty. One day Miss 
Leigh came over to ask her to sing at a concert 
Dr. L , of Leamington, was about to give 
at his house in aid of a charitable purpose. 
Susannah, delighted to please so generous a 
benefactress as Miss Leigh had been, consented 
immediately, much to the gratification of the 
good old lady who had the highest opinion of 
her protegé’s ability. Whilst making there- 
fore the necessary arrangements, she recol- 
lected, as this was the eve of the Birmingham 
festival, she could, by writing to the celebrated 
Signor , whom she had known intimately 
in Italy, not only secure his valuable services 
for the concert, as he passed through Leam- 
ington on his way to Birmingham, but also give 
him an opportunity of judging of Susannah’s 
remarkable voice. 

‘‘The concert bids fair for the charity,” 
said the noble physician, as he received Miss 
Leigh and Susannah in his library, ‘‘for the 
Signor is already arrived; added to this, a 
lady who is a patient of mine, and a consum- 
mate musician, is at her father’s request to 
aid us, though I almost fear she is scarcely 
physically fitted for the task, so long has her 
health been broken.” 

These promises were more than fulfilled, 











and the concert was about half over, when a 
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haughty looking man, who had hitherto been 


seated in a corner of the room, crossed to | 


a couch on which reclined a young female, 


enveloped in a magnificent Indian shawl, and | 


led her to the piano. Up to this moment she 


had reclined so drooping and listlessly as to | 
excite observation, but now all flush and anx- | 


iety, she gave the celebrated scena from Norma, 
then a new opera, with a skill and mastery of 
voice which were wonderful; yet still was the 
facility that of an automaton. As the last 
note died away, some one spoke near Mr. 
Westland, for it was he. 


Italian, whose judgment in the musical world 


was considered a fiat. Unconscious who lis- 


tened, the Signor and the one who replied | 


spoke unreservedly. 

‘*Mere art, mere art, doctor, for I know 
A pity too, for her 
talents in other respects are really noble.” 

‘There is indeed cause for pity, Signor,” 
replied the physician gravely; ‘I fear both 


those who instructed her. 


from what I have observed and elicited, that 
the constant stretch on which the nervous | 


system has been kept, has permanently dis- 
It is not an uncommon ¢ase, 
for the evils arising from a talent misunder- 


eased the mind. 


stood thus to end.” 
‘¢ She diseased in mind !—she, the beauty, the 


heiress, on whom he had already lavished a for- | 


tune, whom he had at last made skilful!” As he 
thus questioned himself, and remembered the 
change in Eleanor through the few past months, 


the wretched father felt paralysed and sick | 


with fear. ‘‘ Eleanor, dear Eleanor!” he said, 


as obeying the ungovernable impulse of the 


. . i 
moment, he crossed the room, and sitting down | 


beside her, drew her to his arms. Aroused by 
his words, she looked up eagerly to relapse as 


rapidly again into an apathetic mood, which 


bordered almost upon unconsciousness. As 


thus she seemed all dead and cold to the 
tenderest of parental words, the hitherto un- 
noticed ‘‘ dear Susannah”’ pressed forward to re- 
new the joy of childish years, but joy was gone. 

For some weeks, under the tender care of 
Susannah, Eleanor rallied; but one day being 
left alone for awhile, she was found by her 
father and Susannah weeping over some manu- 
scripts she had in their absence unlocked from 
a box. From that hour insanity assumed 
its worst features. Whenever, under the influ- 
ence of periodic mania, the cause of her malady 
evinced itself; she fled from all sounds of music, 
and even from the voices of those she best loved. 

The Italian Signor offered to bring Susannah 
before a London audience, but she stood faithful 


PLL 


Turning hastily | 
round for the instant, he recognised the | 


MAGAZINE. 
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| to her humble way of life, and with reward ; for 
not many months after this determination, John 
And a fine 
wedding was made of it, as Miss Leigh’s bounty 
was munificent, and Mr. Westland’s hand not 
niggard. 

About a week after Susannah’s marriage, 
the old German, now bed-ridden, asked her, as 
he sometimes did, to go into the church and 
| play the organ for him, as with his bed-room 

lattice open he could hear its sound distinctly. 
|Susannah, by some unconscious impulse to- 
wards its sublime melody, played the rich 
music to which is set Simeon’s divine prayer, 
‘** Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
_ peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
When she left the organ and returned to the 
old man’s bed, she found him lying like an 
effigy in stone, for ever cold, for in listening to 
the holy prayer his spirit had passed to God! 

Some years have since passed away. Glades- 
by, now a wealthy English iron-master, has 
settled in the great forge district of Coalbrook- 
dale, Mr. Westland and his daughter sharing 
a portion of his house, and sharing with him 
all the tenderness and care of Susannah’s 
But it is not only 

here that her usefulness blesses. Guided by her 
_husband’s wish and suggestion, Susannah does 
not let her talent waste. Besides instructing 
her children, she gives two weekly lessons to 
a large body of his forgemen, many of whom 
are now sufficiently advanced in singing to give 
every month a popular concert in one of their 
master’s large warerooms, much to the general 
_improvement of the morals and habits of the 
entire surrounding population. What, there- 
fore, is the influence of mere conventional 
| bought genius compared to this? Why the 
influence of a little summer shower falling on 
the rich sward of a high kept garden, to the 
influence of deep and fructifying rain upon a 
thirsty, boundless country ! 

Let this little story of actual truth teach a 
grave lesson. General capacity and talents are 
as various as human nature itself, but they can 
only become profitable to the possessors, and 
beneficial to society, by being cultivated in 
accordance with the nature of the individual so 
gifted, and with their own constitution. To force 
these gifts of nature in a wrong direction is to 
sow evil, with the certainty of reaping not 
only disappointment but sorrow. Let, there- 
fore, society banish from its conventional errors 
and mistakes the false one, that every girl can, 
must, shall be, a musician. It will soon do this, 
when it ceases to consider bad music worthier 
than wise conversation. 


_Gladesby came to marry her. 


sweet and gentle nature. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A SURPRISE, 


Uroria was trying to persuade herself to go to 
sleep, and Walter was actually beginning to nod 
by the fire, when the young man thought he 
heard something crackling the brushwood behind 
him, He was not certain but that he had been 
dreaming ; but he roused himself up, and raising 
his gun, strained his eyes upon the darkness round 
him. Utopia, who was watching his motions, 
became instantly alarmed, jumped from her bed, 
and running up to Walter, inquired eagerly what 
was the matter. “ Nothing,” said he; “I thought 
I heard a rabbit or squirrel near me, but I must 
have been dreaming.” 

With this they sat down together, the girl keep- 
ing as close to her companion as possible, and he 
endeavoring to prevail on her to lie down again, 

“There is not the least danger,” said he. 

“ Not the least,” repeated a hoarse voice, while 
a heavy hand was laid on Walter’s shoulder, 

Utopia screamed and her companion sprang to 
his feet, but both of his arms were held behind 
him while the voice continued; 

“Walter Tucker, you’re in the hands of a 
friend, I could kill you easily, but I don’t want 
to do it, and must insist that you promise not to 
hurt me. Will yon promise?” continued the 
voice, its owner twisting the arms of Walter as 
if they were small reeds, 

“I suppose I’m obliged to,” replied Walter, 
“for I’m in your power.” 

“May you never be in the hands of a worse 
enemy,” said the other, as he released the young 
man and approached the fire, “I’m cold,” con- 
tinued he, “ but it is not the first time the night 
dew has been upon my locks, I’m Wild Bill.” 

Utopia shuddered at this announcement, but 
Walter, as he stared at the author of it, could 
hardly believe it, for his imagination had pictured 
a different sort of being from that which he 
beheld. 

The wild man was, at first sight, an ordinary 
looking negro, whose face, though not entirely 
black, denoted unmixed blood, and whose features 
had an expression more intellectual than ferocious, 
An old hunter, however, would instantly have 
known him to be a man of the woods, for his skin 

6 


| had that reddish-brown, rusty hue, which constant 


| 


| showed an untamed and untameable nature. 


exposure to the weather produces, and there was 
about his looks and gait an undefinable air that 
He 


| was rather low of stature, but stoutly formed, 





with great depth and breadth of chest, and a 
naked arm of immense size, and almost as hard 
as ivory. 

“You gaze hard at me,” continued he, address- 
ing himself to Walter; “ but it’s natural, for I ’ve 
no doubt you’ve heard a great deal about me. 
What’s the last news ?” 

“* News about what?” asked Walter. 

“About me—Wild Bill?* have I done any 
thing lately ?” 

“You ought to know better than I,” answered 
Walter. “You know when and how you commit 
ted a most brutal and barbarous murder lately.” 

“T don’t know to which one you allude,” said 
the negro; “I’ve done so much of that business 
lately, that I hardly know the names of all the 
cases,” 

“ You seem to make yourself merry at the re- 
collection of it,’ replied Walter, stepping back 
and slightly raising his gun, 

“Come, young man, don’t disturb yourself,” 
returned Wild Bill; “I understand you, and you 
may as well put down your gun, Would you 
shoot me; kill me in cold blood ?” 

“JT will not kill you if you’ll surrender,” said 
Walter, “and let me deliver you up to justice.” 

“To justice!” exclaimed the negro, his wild 
laugh startling his listeners, ‘ You deliver me 
up to justice! Do you know what you’re talking 
about? Don’t you know what justice is? Don’t 
you know that it is the will of the strong? the 
instrument by which great folk oppress, and rob, 
and beat down the poor and weak? hah, justice!” 


* There have been persons not unlike the Wild Bill 
of the text. From the earliest times there have been, in 
eastern Carolina, remarkable run away slaves, who 
lived in caves in the sand, and in swamps; and the ex- 


| ploits, and crimes, and stratagems of these black heroes 


| have been, and are still, topics of wondering, and some- 


times fearful interest, at the family fireside. 

The swamps especially, are full of such characters ; 
and some years ago, when the Great Dismal Swamp 
caught fire, and burned for several weeks, many of these 
wild tenants of the wilderness, were driven from their 
hiding places. It is said, that one woman who had run 
off when quite young, returned to her owner with a large 
family of children. 
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cried he with a scornful look and tone, “how I 
hate to hear a canting hypocrite use that word.” 

“TI know it is often misapplied,” said Walter, 
“ but that is no reason why a murderer and robber 
should not be hanged,” 

“ And who will hang him?” asked the negro; 
“the liars, thieves, and murderers, who rob man- 
kind of their rights, and make laws to sanctify 
their crimes? Young man, my hands are rough 
and hard, but there is no smell of innocent blood 
upon them; my skin is dark and ugly, but my 
soul is whiter than that of the whitest judge who 
sits upon the bench. What have I done? what is 
my crime, that I must be an outcast and an out- 
law, hunted from swamp to swamp, with a whole 
nation for my enemies, and not a human soul to 
speak to me in the language of friendship ?” 

“What have you done?” exclaimed Walter; 
“why robbed and murdered peaceable and unof- 
fending people, turning your hand against every 
man, and making for yourself enemies of all 
mankind,” 

“Let the great God of heaven and earth crush 
me this instant, if the guilt of a single murder or 
robbery lies heavy on my soul!” cried Bill. 

“Then you are greatly belied,” said Walter, 

“And so is he they call the Devil,” replied 











Wild Bill; “ mankind are fond of laying all their | 


sins on some hated scapegoat, Young man, you 
know little of this world, and when you come to 
know it, your honest heart will sicken, Here am 
1, an unoffending, lonely creature, living on wild 
fruits, and the beasts of the forest, molesting no 
one, taking no part in the affairs of men, and de- 
siring only to live in the wild woods, a free man; 
and yet, for that very reason, my name has be- 
come a bugbear to frighten children und old gran- 
nies, and a thousand weapons are aimed at my 
heart. And who are my enemies? who are my 


~ these woods in freedom? Swept away, root and 


branch, by those who are after me with the ven- 
geance of the law! These woods and rivers, and 
towns, and swamps, and fields, belonged to 
another race; a race that never visited foreign 
lands, and never carried civilization and death to 
foreign nations, But the pale faces and their red 
laws came here, and where are now the poor 
savages whom the christians came to bless? 
Their bones are strewn with the dead logs of the 
forest and the swamp, and their souls are all gone 
to the Indian’s Heaven! And what did they get for 
their hunting grounds here? The sword and the 
bayonet, the justice of the white man !” 

“There is some truth in that,” said Walter, 
coloring, “ I’ve often thought of the injustice done 
to the Indian, and sometimes fancy that from 
their blood will spring avengers to curse the land 
which has been so freely watered by it.” 

“ And will not the wrongs of another colored 
race call for vengeance also?” asked the negro. 
“Ts the Indian who died on his native hills to be 





| 





wn 


pitied, and no tear shed for the poor African who 
is torn from his home, his wife, children and 
kindred, and dragged in chains, like a condemned 
criminal, beyond the sea, to be beaten and driven 
like the brutes? Who is God and where is he?” 
continued the negro, his nostrils dilating and his 
chest heaving: “does he not sit in heaven 
and mark the unexpressed wailings, the inward 
prayers and the heart sickness of those thousands 
of thinking, rational and immortal souls, whom 
the white men drive and beat as they do their 
oxen and their horses? Do you know that the 
negro as well as the white man has an undying 
spirit that looks to Heaven, and that it will meet 
its master’s as an equal at the bar of God? Master! 
God only is my master !” 

“Our English ancestors did all this,” replied 
Walter, “and I and my people are not responsi- 
ble for it, Slavery is now a condition of our 
society, and it can’t be helped; in fact the negroes 
are better off than they would be, if they were all 
set free.” 

“7 am better off free, and wo be to the man 
that attempts to take me,” returned Wild Bill. 

“Your master has a right to you, and would 
be justified in killing you, if you would not sur- 


_ render,” answered Walter, 


“ My master !” cried the negro: “ young man, 
who is your master ?” 

“ No man,” answered Walter. 

“ Not even the king?” asked the negro. 

“Yes; that is, he is my sovereign, and I owe 
him allegiance,” 

“ And ain’t there a talk of throwing off this 
allegiance ?” 

“The people complain of his ministers,” re- 
plied Walter, 

“ And do they not complain of oppression and 


_ tyranny ?” asked Wild Bill. 
judges? where are the red men who once roamed | 





“They do, and they do it justly!” answered 
Walter, 

“And if the people were to unite to throw off 
the royal yoke and have a government of their 
own, would ’nt you join them ?” 

“That I would,” 

“ Now, sir, can you blame my people if they 
unite to throw off the yoke of their masters ?” 

“ The case is altogether different,” said Walter. 
“In the first place they could ’nt do it, and there- 
fore it would be useless bloodshed; in the second 
place we are two distinct nations living in the 
same country, and one or the other must be mas- 
ters of it. ‘The Americans only wish to dissolve 
their connexion with a distant country ; you wish 
to destroy a nation, We are, for your own good 
and ours, obliged to keep you in bondage for the 
present, and we are justified by the laws of God 
and man. I’ve no doubt that some day our 
people will do the best they can for the negroes, 
and try to set them free, when they can do s0 
consistently with the safety of the whites and the 
welfare of the blacks, But if you excite an in- 
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surrection you will be guilty of the horrible crimes 
caused by a civil war, and you will rivet the 
chains of your race for a century longer. I be- 
lieve all, or nearly all, the white people feel deeply 
the responsibility resting on them, and are truly 
sorry for the condition of the negroes; they are 
their best friends, I mean the masters, Those 
white scamps, with black hearts and forked 
tongues, who go about prating about the horrors 
of slavery, and trying to cause rebellions, are the 
worst enemies of the human race; they are seck- 
ing their own individual interests, and care no 
more for the blacks than they do for the whites, 
and would sacrifice both to gain their ends.” 

“I have nothing to do with them,” said the 
negro: “I was only talking of our right to rebel.” 

“You have no right to rebel unless you have 
reasonable hopes of success,” replied Walter ; 
“and if you rebel when there is no possible chance 
for you, you are a wholesale assassin, a pirate, 
and as such will be judged by God and man,” 

“You argue your side well,” said Wild Bill, 
smiling. “I did not think to find an unpractised 
youth so expert with the weapons of logic.” 

“T can return your compliment,” replied Wal- 
ter, looking curiously at the negro, “I’ve been 
surprised to hear such language from” 

“From a negro!” exclaimed Wild Bill, with an 
equivocal laugh. “I know very well what you 
mean, and you need not apologise. My people 
were the lowest barbarians in Africa: they have 
been slaves here; and are, I know it well, vastly 
inferior to the whites, It is the mode of life that 
has caused this; we are all one people—children 
ofa common father. My mother was a pet slave, 
and tolerably well educated. J was thought to be 
smart when a boy, and my mother and my young 
master took great pains in teaching me. May God 
rest their souls in heaven !” 

“Your young master!” cried Walter. “I 
thought you had no master.” 

“TI was living in the past, just then; the good 
old times that are past were before me, But, as I 
was going to say, I was carefully instructed until 
I was twenty. I read all my young—all the 
books of my master’s son, and I’ve been, for 
years past, a reader of nature and a thinker, I 
can read and write, too; and, would you believe 
me? I write verses, and set them to music. You 
smile, my little friend,” continued the negro, turn- 
ing to Utopia, “It seems strange to you that the 
bloody Wild Bill should be a musician, Folks, 


when I am dead and gone, will tell long and terri. 





ble stories about me—they will tremble at the | 


very mention of my name; and yet, as my mas- 


ter, God, can witness, my heart yearns with the | 
feelings, the hopes, and fears, and sentiments that | 
_ burn in the bosom of this innocent girl. I’m a 


great, ugly looking monster, ain’t I, Utopia ?” 

“TI don’t know, sir,” said the girl, blushing, 
smiling, and hanging her head. 

“I know I look so,” continued Wild Bill; “ but 














both of you shut your eyes and listen to my song 
and see if it sounds like that of a robber.” 

The negro insisted on Walter’s obeying his 
wish, just to see what opinion he would form of 
him from the mere sound of his voice; and the 
lad, amused at the request, covered his face with 
his hands—as did, also, Utopia—while both list- 
ened with eager curiosity, 

They were not kept long in suspense; nor could 
they realize that they were in the presence of a 
wild man of the woods, as, with a voice full of 
feeling and pathos, and to an air plaintive and 
tender, he sang words which, though simple, and 
even rude, embodied, like all negro songs, a wild 
and melancholy tradition, and breathed, on that 
account, a sentiment homely, but touching and 
sad, 

There was something in this song, and in the 
manner in which it was executed, that affected 
Walter Tucker to tears ; and he sat for a few mo- 
ments in deep revery, to enjoy the fencies, sweet 
and sad, that floated through his mind. His opi- 
nion of the negro underwent a change; and raising 
his eyes to see if the singer had not actually changed 
from his color, he found that he had vanished in 
the darkness, Utopia had, through her fingers, 
kept her gaze fixed on Walter ; and when the lat- 
ter rose, she rose also, her fears returning thick 
upon her when she found that Wild Bill was gone. 


—+- — 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE FAREWELL. 


Water Tucker conducted Utopia safely within 
view of the town of New Berne, and then prepared 
to bid her adieu. They had reached an elevated 
place on the western or north-western side of the * 
city, from which they had a fair view of the town, 
and the glistening waters which surround it: but 
while the prospect seemed to fill Utopia with new 
and strange emotions of pleasure, the countenance 
of Walter grew dark, and his eyes beamed with 
an unpleasant meaning. 

“ Utopia,” said he, stopping, “ you are now safe: 
keep straight on until you get into the town, and 
inquire for Mr. Dufrong. There you will find 
father, and he will instruct you how to proceed,” 

“You’re not going to leave me, sure enough ?” 
spoke the girl, her face lighted up with more than 
usual expression. 

“For the present,” answered Walter. 
you afraid to go into the town by yourself?” 

“Oh no, sir,” replied the girl. “I’m not afraid 
now that I’ve got among civilized people; but | 
am afraid for you.” 

“For me? Why so, Utopia?” 

“ T don’t know, sir,” answered the girl. “ You 
look so sad, I don’t know what to think of it.” 

“ Don’t fear for me, child,” said Walter; “ J can 
take care of myself.’ 


“ Are 
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“And you’re determined to go back into the 
swamps,” said the girl. “ Oh, they are so gloomy, 
and so full of strange wild beasts! Please, please 
don’t go back !” 

“ Utopia,” said Walter, “ there’s the den of wild 
beasts you and I both should fear most. There,” 
continued he, pointing towards New Berne, “ there 
is where live my enemies and yours; there, among 
the gentry and fine folk of New Berne. I’ve made 
a vow not to enter that town until I can enter it 
as the equal of the greatest man in it, and I won't! 
Here we must part; and mind what I say, pan- 


thers and wolves will harm you less than would © 


the fine people whom you are now going amongst.” 


The tears started into Utopia’s eyes, and her | 


voice sounded with an inexpressible sweetness as 
she said, “I hope we ’ll meet again, Walter. Please 
take this; youll have more need of it than I will.” 

“That’s the money you got of Robert Bladen,” 
replied Walter, with a glowing cheek, “and I'll 
touch nothing of his: besides, you’ll have more 
need of it than I will. That’s a god that your 
fine civilized people all worship; but we, who live 
in the woods and swamps, worship a greater Deity. 
Keep it, for you will need it: keep it, but beware 
how you receive gifts from him who gave it to 
you, Farewell; and may God be with you!” 

“ Good-bye !” said Utopia, with a tone that long 
lingered in the ears of Walter. She often turned 
to look at him, moving slowly forward, while he 
was in sight; while he, with his bow on his arm, 
and a quiver of arrows on his shoulder, strode 
hastily away, and was soon lost in the woods. 


—_+—- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


UTOPIA IN NEW BERNE, 


As the girl Utopia carefully threaded her way 
‘ato the town of New Berne, her appearance drew 
a curious glance from all who met her, Her dress, 


though coarse, soiled, and torn, was arranged with | 


a delieacy of taste not often manifested by those 
80 poorly clad; and from her face there beamed a 
light that irradiated with a golden sunshine the 
breast of every beholder. She nodded her head, 
smiled, and spoke to every passer-by who looked 
towards her; and in this way she passed on, breath- 
ing around her an atmosphere of sweetness and 
purity. Some there were, however, in whose hard- 


ened hearts the soft radiance of her countenance | 


kindled no gentle emotions; and, strange to say, 
one of this very sort was the first whom she ac- 
costed with a question. In her simplicity she had 
supposed that the well dressed people were all well 
educated, and therefore refined and good; and so, 
meeting a company of gay and elegant youths, 
she was tempted to stop and inquire of one of 
them the way to the “ Carolina Inn,” 

“T’ll show it to you, and go with you to it,” 
said the young man, winking at his companions, 











So saying, and followed by his tittering compa- 
nions, he led her down one square, and then, turn. 
ing to the right up a broad and beautiful street, 
he pointed out to her the house which she was 
seeking. 

“ By the way, what’s your name?” 
the young stranger, 

“ Utopia,” answered the girl. 

“Utopia what?” asked her guide; “have you 
no other name ?” 

“ No, Sir,” replied the girl; “they never gave 
me any other.” The answer caused a stare 
among the young men, and the girl observed that 
they laughed and whispered to each other. 

“ Here I must leave you,” said the one who had 
spoken before; “that large fine building just 
ahead of you, is the ‘Carolina Inn.’ You see it 
extends clean across the street; and you must 
know that it is a very fine and curious place. A 
man will meet you at the door; tell him you wish 
to be presented to his Excellency, as you have 
something for him, (his Excellency is the land- 
lord,) and when you see him, the landlord, ask 
him if he can give you lodging.” 

“It’s Mr. Tucker I want to see,” said the girl, 


inquired 


| “and my letter is for him,” 


“Mr. Tucker will be sure to be there,” replied 
the young man; “if he is not you can inquire for 
him, You must be very particular, and go ex- 
actly by my directions.” “ Yes, Sir.” “ Don’t 
forget to call for his Excellency, and when you 
find him, he will be sitting in a large armchair, 
in a splendid room—when you see him call him 
Mons. Dufrong, tell him you want lodging at 
his house, and that you wish him to send for Mr. 
Tucker immediately.” “ Yes, Sir,” repeated the 
girl, as she passed on to the door of the Governor’s 
Palace, through which after some delay, she was 
admitted, ‘The Governor was just then holding a 
levee and the astonishment of the elegant and per- 
fumed crowd may well be imagined, as a coarsely 
clad girl pushed her way among them, taking 
each one near her, by the hand, and finally ap- 
proaching his Excellency and saluting him in a 
similar way. 

“Mr, Dufrong,” said she, scarcely stopping to 
recover breath ; “ is Mr. Tucker in? I’ve got a”— 

“Gracious Heaven! what does all this mean? 
said his Excellency, rising. “Who sent you 
hither, girl? By my life, they shall suffer who 
put this trick upon me, Here, carry her out, some 
of you, she soils the chamber,” 

“ Will your Excellency permit me to interpose,” 
said a gentleman, approaching the Governor; 
“the girl has been misled, and yet she may have 
business with your Excellency,” 

“Business with me!” cried Governor Martin, 
now furious with rage; “do you mean to insult 
me, Mr. Harnett ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Harnett, coolly ; “it 
strikes me that this is the girl of whom I have 


“It’s a large, fine house, and the landlord is a | heard, and if so, she has a grievance—” 
“ Grievance, indeed!” exclaimed his Excel- 


very great man.” 
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lency, losing all presence of mind; “I say, 
sir, let me never hear that word again. I have 
a serious notion to have it condemned by Statute, 
and the use of it made criminal.” 

“Perhaps if your Excellency would listen to 
the word more patiently, you would not hear it so 
often,” replied Cornelius Harnett. 

“And perhaps your early attention to it, and 
appreciation of its meaning may prevent your 
eurs from being offended by harsher sounds,” 
spoke a tall figure by the side of Harnett. 

“Colonel Ashe,” said Martin, sternly, “ your 
words remind me that I had, just now, lost my 
own self respect, and consequently that of my sub- 
jects; “I command you,” he continued, “ to leave 
this presence and never to return to it, until you 
have made an humble and suitable apology fur the 
indignity you have offered to his Majesty’s 
representative,” 

“That is while his Majesty has a representa- 
tive here,” said Colonel Ashe, smiling, 

“Silence, Traitor !” cried the Governor. 

“For your life Colonel Ashe !” said several 
courtiers, taking him by the arm, “ command 
your temper, Come, you should apologize,” con- 
tinued one of them; “and I'll intercede in your 
behalf.” 

“Unhand me, gentlemen,” said Ashe; “I am 
calm as a summer’s morning, and know perfectly 
well what I am about, Josiah Martin,” said he, 
drawing himself to his full height and extending 
his hand towards the person addressed ; “ I know 
well the respect which is due to the office which 
you hold of first Magistrate of the people of North 
Carolina, nor would I willingly offer an insult to 
the Governor of the State—I do not now address 
you as such: I now denounce you as the tool of 
a foreign tyrant, and I defy you!” 

“Does your head feel heavy?” asked one as 
Ashe withdrew. 

“Tt sits not so heavily on his shoulders as his 
Excellency does on this Commonwealth,” said 
Abner Nash, the friend of Colonel Ashe, 

“Fear not,” whispered he to the latter; “ you 
have a safe fortress in the hearts of the people.” 

These things, as may be supposed, were said 
hastily, and in whispers, the Governor and his 
courtiers, for a moment, overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment, standing silent and motionless, 

" Wil none of you arrest that man ?” at length 
spoke his Excellency. 

“ By what warrant ?” asked Harnett, calmly. 

“ A proper one shall be issued,” said his Excel- 
lency ; “let the room be cleared, I must be alone.” 

“ But what of the girl and her mission ?” asked 
Harnett, who all this while had held Utopia by 
the hand; “ will your Excellency be pleased to 
send for Alice Bladen—I am satisfied she can Ut 
ravel this mystery.” 

“TI never saw a woman but what could make 
one,” answered his Excellency ; “ tell Miss Bladen 
to honor me with her company,” continued he, 
turning to a servant, “She’s coming,” replied 
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the latter, as Alice, the Lady Carolina Matilda, 
and a number of others, entered the room. 

“Do you know this girl, Miss Bladen?” asked 
the Governor, pointing to Utopia. 

“Utopia, as I live!” cried the lively Alice ; 
“my dear child, what on earth can you be doing 
here.” And so saying, she took Utopia in |! + 
arms, kissed her, and asked her a hundred ques- 
tions, not waiting for a single answer. “ This 
girl,” said she, at length, turning to Governor 
Martin, “is the daughter of that Mrs, Ricketts 
who was recently imprisoned in this place, She 
is a most interesting creature, and if your Fxcel- 
lency will permit, can give, I have no doubt, a 
faithful account of all the strange transactions at 
the beach.” 

“IT am willing to listen,” said Martin; “my 
mind has been deeply troubled, and I shall be 
glad to escape from its tortures, by this bit of 
romance, which comes in so opportunely. Come, 
my child, take your seat here, and tell us all 
about the death of Mr, Ricketts, whence you 
came, and how you came here.” 

“Td rather stand,” said the girl. 

“Well, stand if you will,” replied his Excel- 
leney, “but take off your bonnet, hold up your 
head, and speak out,” As Utopia was in the act 


of obeying this command, her eyes fell on Che&ter 





Rowton and Robert Bladen, who were entering 
the apartment, and she began to tremble violently. 

“Why do you fear, child?” asked Alice, who 
took her seat by Utopia, and put her arm around 
her; “ you’re surely not afraid of brother, Come, 
begin your story, znd remember we are all human 
beings like yourself.” 

The girl, after speaking to Bladen, who also 
took his seat by her, glanced timidly at Rowton, 
and began her simple story. 

Gathering confidence as she advanced, and for- 
getting those about her as past events took posses- 
sion of her mind, she kept her audience in breath- 
less silence for an hour, relating in a style simple 
and graphic, what she had seen, and heard, and 
what had happened to her since the departure of 
the Bladens from the beach, She passed lightly 
over that part of her own history, which was most 
mysterious, and it was only after repeated ques. 
tions that she could be induced to tell the particu- 
lars of her imprisonment; but of her escape and 
wanderings, her meeting with Walter Tucker, his 
assistance, and his conduct, she spoke in such 
terms as made an impression on the minds of all 
listeners. She now begged to be carried to Mr. 
Tucker, firmly and respectfully refusing to remain 
with Alice Bladen in the palace; and Mr. Har- 
nett, who had become interested in her fate, under- 
took to conduct her to the inn. She had, she said, 
but one favor to ask, and that was to share her 
mother’s imprisonment ; and as she left the palace, 
led by Harnett, and bidding farewell to the Gov. 
ernor, and those about him, the whole assembly 
looked like those who feel the presence of some. 
thing more divine than earth, 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 


A MIDNIGHT CAUCUS, 


In a private room, in the Governor’s palace, late 
in the night which followed the occurences just 
related, sat two men engaged in anxious discus- 
sion, They were Josiah Martin, and Chester 
Rowton, men dissimilar in every respect except 
one; but that one point of resemblance now 
united them in the closest ties of friendship and 
confidence Each was ambitious, and each was 
revengeful; each had been stung to the soul by 
insult and opposition, and each was bent on re- 
venge, 


“ Yes,” said Rowton, “though we pursue dif- | 
ferent ends, our roads lie together; we can be | 
jointly interested in each other’s aims, and it | 


would, therefore, be folly in us not to unite our 
counsels and our forces, 

“Our forces,” exclaimed Martin, haggard and 
peevish ; “to speak in royal style, where lie your 
forces, fair cousin,” 

“Here, my liege,” said Rowton, touching his 
forehead; “ here, in the brain, and 


‘——- The unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield.’ 

“| tell you, sir, there is the might of a thousand 
men in the brain of one wise counsellor; aye, sir, 
one great mind is worth ten thousand fools in 
armor.” 

“The wisdom of Solomon cannot save me or 
the royal cause in this accursed colony, I have 
been governor here for some four years, and I be- 
lieve I am thoroughly conversant with the senti- 
ment of the whole people. 

“ A more factious, turbulent and stubborn people 
never lived: they are all ripe for rebellion, and I 
have long been sitting on the mouth of a volcano, 
From the highest to the lowest they are deeply 
tainted; even from the venerable and highly re- 
spectable* Samuel Johnston, the descendant of a 
noble house, down to the lowest dogs among the 
regulators, all, all have caught the infection. The 
gentlemen about here, and Edenton and Wilming- 
ton, have their heads filled with the most treasona- 
ble notions; and as for the west, it is a nest of 
hornets, Witness that meeting in Mecklenberg, 
and its absurd manifesto or declaration; witness 
the treasonable proceedings at Cumberland, and 
the dangerous meetings that are daily held all 
over the province. And witness, too, how the 


* Samuel Johnston was president of the first provisional 
council, or provisional government, in North Carolina. 
He was a gentleman of the highest character, and of a 
distinguished English family. His descendants, modest 
and unpretending, are citizens who would honor any 
eountry ; and some of them are among the wisest and 
best people of the Union. The author writes knowingly. 

Cornelius Harnett was a gentleman of substance, a resi- 
dent of Wilmington, and one of the master spirits in North 
Carolina in the troublous times of the revolution. The 
other persons named were patriots of note. Of Col. Ashe 
more will be written hereafter. 











Harnetts, and Harveys, and Nashes, and Moores, 


| and Hoopers chuckled when that bold traitor, Ashe, 
| insulted me in my own palace! 


“TI must challenge that man: yes, my honor 


_ bleeds, and, as I live! I’ll waive my rank, lay 


aside my dignity, and summon the great bully to 
single combat.”’t 

“ May I be allowed to ask your object?’ in- 
quired Rowton, “Do you wish to kill him, or 
that he should kill you?” 

“ Of course I should wish to kill him,” answered 
Martin, 

“So I supposed,” said Rowton ; “ and that being 
the case, it is absurd to place yourself in the way 
of being the victim. The thing can be easily ma- 
naged another way.” 

“ Man!” exclaimed Martin, sternly, “tempt me 
not! I shall not tarnish my honor by a deed so 
foul as that you would name.” 

“ I only meant to make a suggestion,” answered 
Rowton. “But, to the object of our interview. 
You tell me’ what I knew before; to wit, that all 
Carolina is ripe for rebellion: we can crush these 
vipers at a blow. There are, as you know, three 
elements in the population of this country: there 
are the Highlanders, who have recently emigrated 
—there are the native whites, and the blacks,” 

“ Would you stir up a servile war ?” asked Martin, 

“ Hear me out,” replied Rowton, 

“T ask you again,” continued Martin, “ would 
you have me incite the negroes to insurrection ?” 

“ Are not your subjects ready to rise on you?” 
asked Rowton. 

ade fg 

“Have they not insulted, and would they not 
depose and slay you?” 

“It’s too true.” 

“Ts not self-defence the first law of nature? If 
you ’re driven out of the province, will you not be 
disgraced? If you subdue it by one sudden and 
bold stroke of policy, will you not defeat a rebel- 
lion organized throughout the whole country, save 
one of the brightest jewels of the crown, and be- 
come one of the greatest and most honored friends 
of the monarch ?” 

“ Proceed with your plan,” said Martin, pacing 
the room, 

“If you will please to be seated,” replied Row- 
ton, “I wish you to fix your eyes on this map. 
The Edenton country, as you observe, bordets on 


+ Governor Martin had been a member of the British 
Parliament, and had wounded, in a duel, the celebrated 
John Wilkes, whom he challenged for an article reflect- 
ing on him in the “ North Briton.” 

He was accused by the patriots of North Carolina with 
attempting to incite the negroes to insurrection; and this 
charge is supported by the transactions of the times. The 
plan for the subjugation of North Carolina, as recorded 
@h the text, may be regarded as history ; and the author 
refers to “Martin’s History,” to “Jones’s Defence of 
North Carolina,” and to all the historical records of the 
State. The scheme was well laid. Lord Dunmore, who 
conducted the invasion from Virginia, was checked and 
driven back, and the other parts of the plan were de- 
feated, as subsequently described in the text. 
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Virginia, and trades principally with Norfolk, It 
is also filled with slaves. Now, Lord Dunmore, or 
some other gallant officer, with a few regulars, 
might advance from the north along this route, by 
the great bridge, in Nansemond; before he would 
get to Edenton, the whole negro population would 
be in arms, In the west, I know from good au- 
thority, are great numbers of persons who would de- 
light in a civil war; desperate and greedy wolves, 
who, on a concerted signal, and with your excel. 
lency’s approbation, would cut the throats of all 
the decent portion of the population, These will 
answer, in the west, for negroes; they will fight 
and murder for plunder, and in this way they can 
serve our ends, They can, simultaneously, rise all 
over the country; kill, each one his neighbor, em- 
body themselves, and march down to the south as 
auxiliaries of the gallant Highlanders about Cross 
Creek, all of whom are loyal and brave. They 
came here on account of the lingering distrust of 
the king, who still remembers their attachment to 
the Stuarts; you and your predecessor, Tryon, 
have made this attachment a pretext for exactions 
—excuse me—and thus they will be ready, when 
occasion offers, to show their loyalty to the house 
of Hanover, and their true Scottish courage and 
devotion in the hour of trial. Well, this highland 
army, increased by its western auxiliaries, will 
start northward as the Virginia army starts south: 
at the same time, Sir Henry Clinton or Sir Peter 
Parker will arrive in the Cape Fear, just between 
these two divisions, cutting off the retreat of the 
rebels from both directions, and helping, by one 
grand swoop, to crush forever rebellion in Caro- 
lina, and perhaps over the whole country.” 

“The plan seems good,” said Martin; “ but it 
is vastly complicated,” 

“But not impossible,” replied Rowton; “all 
that you will have to do you can do easily and 
quickly. You must open a correspondence with 
Sir Henry Clinton in New York, and freely un- 
fold to him all your plans; you must also give me 
commissions of Generals, Colonels and Captains, 
in blank, and a general power to employ such 
agents in the royal cause, as I may think proper.” 

“T°ll prepare the papers to-morrow,” replied 
Martin; “but when shall all these operations 
commence? There is now no pretext for them.” 

“ Let every thing be ready; the time for active 
and open operations will not be long in coming. 
There is a spirit abroad which will soon engender 
a civil war all over the country; do you, there- 
fore, be ready to play a great and glorious part.” 

“I'll not be wanting in my duty to my sove- 
reign, at this trying erisis ; to-morrow I'll prepare 
the papers you wish, And now what say you to 
a night cup and bed ?” 

“The cup—that is the wine shall be weleome— 
but if your Excellency can bear with me a little 
longer, I would remind you that one of the causes 
or objects of this interview has not yet been 
touched upon. I wish now to say a word concern- 
ing my own matters,” 
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“ Certainly ; proceed, I am ready to listen, ad- 
vise and aid,” 

“IT thank your Excellency ; I must have Alice 
Bladen.” 

“She will never marry you,” replied Martin. 

“She shall be mine,” said Rowton. 

“As a matter of curiosity,” said Martin, “I 
should like to know how you can love a woman, 
a vain, giddy, pert woman, who hates you and in- 
sults you,” 

“ Perhaps I do not,” replied Rowton; “ perhaps 
—but I need not say why I wish to get her. I 
must not be thwarted in this—I’m sure your 
Excellency will aid, as far as you can, a subject 
so good, and a friend so true, and a lover so con- 
stant.” 

“ With all my heart; please tell me how.” 

“ First, you must know that I ask nothing that 
you ‘cannot conscientiously grant. The lady’s 
guardian and her best friends desire to match her 
with me, and you are requested, by the highest 
authority in this matter, to aid me. I will not 
ask you to act the tyrant; you have but to prevent 
the lady in question from rambling over the coun- 
try. It is her purpose, I understand, to accom- 
pany the lady Carolina Susannah to Wilming- 
ton—” 

“Say no more,” interrupted his Excellency ; 
“no loyal subject, whose actions I can control, 
shall go near that den of traitors. You shall have 
your wish,” 

“It will not be so easily accomplished,” said 
Rowton; “ the girl is wilful and wayward, and if 
your Excellency does not keep strict watch, she 
will give you the slip.” 

“Not she,” replied Martin; “she shall form 
part of my household, and I’ll be surety for her 
appearance in this place, at any given time.” 

“Will your Excellency see that she has no 
secret interviews with one Tucker, a noted fiddler, 
whom your Excellency must remember to have 
seen ?” 

“TI have seen him, but I supposed he had left 
the city.” 

“ He still lingers here, for what object I know 
not,” said Rowton; “he is, to my cerfain know- 
ledge, a dangerous character, and cannot be too 
closely watched. I am of opinion that he knows 
more about the murder of Ricketts than he cares 
to tell.” 

“ And if you think so, why have you not taken 
steps to have him arrested?” asked Martin, 

“The fact is,” replied Rowton, smiling, “I dis- 
like to harbor suspicions, and I never meddle 
with matters that do not concern me, I was so 
shocked at the tragedy on the beach, that for 
a while I took a lively interest in the matter; my 
investigations, however, led me to suspect respect- 
able people, and so I washed my hands of the 
whole matter. The foolish man who attends me— 
he who calls himself Dr. Riboso, and who is so 
devoted to my interest—knows facts which im- 
plicate Tucker, and I refer your Excellency to 
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him, Pardon me, for making one more request ; 
watch the interviews of the girl Utopia with Miss 
Bladen; she will be used by Tucker and this wil- 
ful lady as a messsenger.” 

“You would have me become a spy in my own 
palace,” said Martin, laughing; “ but nevertheless 
[’il do as you wish, Let us be true to each other, 
and we'll both triumph.” 

“So I believe,” replied Rowton; “I’m sure 
you shall, if the brain of one faithful friend can 
save you.” 


—— 


CHAPTER XXX, 


OLD DAN TUCKER AND HIS VIOLIN IN A NEW 
PLACE, 


Next day there came to the “Carolina Inn,” an 
officer, who inquired for Mr, Daniel Tucker, alias 
Pocosin Dan, This latter, who was reading a 
newspaper at the time, happened to be the person 
thus accosted; and with a pleasant smile, he re- 
plied, “I am Mr, Tucker, at your service, sir.” 

“By virtue -of this warrant, you are my 
prisoner, sir,” said the officer, holding a paper in 
one hand and seizing with the other, the collar of 
old Dan’s coat, 

“Your prisoner!” cried Dan, his counte- 
nance collapsing ; ‘what do you mean, fellow ?” 

The altercation brought out Coon and the host 

of the “Carolina Inn,” and all of them were 
greatly amazed when they saw that process, on a 
criminal charge, had actually issued against Dan, 
They now began alternately to abuse and entreat 
the officer, Dan himself assuring that functionary 
that he was as innocent of the charge brought, as 
a child unborn, He was totally ignorant of law and 
in his simplicity undertook to argue with the con- 
stable ; the latter, however, like all constables, was 
a man of few words, and immediately conveyed 
his prisoner to the Court house, there to answer 
before a justice of the peace. Coon and a great 
multitude of people followed, the former in a 
towering passion ; and when he saw the accusing 
witness, he eyed him from head to foot, with a 
manner that made even Dr, Ribs quail and hang 
his head, In fact, the huge fiddler seemed greatly 
interested in the Doctor’s appearance, walking 
round him, staring him in the face, and scan- 
ing his dress and his limbs with the interest of a 
virtuoso; and when the witness was called as J. 
McDonald de Riboso, Coon turned from him with 
1 contemptuous expression, giving vent to his 
feelings in a deep drawn, emphatic sound which 
cannot be expressed by letters, As for Dan, the 
observed of all, he sat quietly and keenly watch- 
ing his accuser, his countenance wearing a 
thousand different expressions, as the witness told 
his story ; he answered briefly the questions put 
to himself, and then desired ta be heard in his 
own defence. 
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“TIT am making out 
Tucker.” 

“My mittimus!” cried Coon, in a voice of 
thunder; “ is this what you call law in Carolina ! 
is this—” 

“Take your seat, sir!” said the magistrate 
sternly, “take your seat, sir, or I'll order you to 
jail instantly.” 

Old Zip seemed little disposed to obey the in- 
junction, or heed the threat by which it was ac- 
companied; but Dan and others, whose sympa- 
thies seemed to be with the prisoner, entreated, 
and the Virginian took his seat, scowling at the 
Magistrate. The mittimus was made out, or 
rather the prisoner was required to give bail, with 
two sureties, in the sum of ten thousand pounds, 
and being unable to do this, was committed, His 
friend Coon, who was refused admittance into the 
jail, accompanied him to the door of the prison ; 
and there the two old fiddlers, with tears in their 
eyes, took an affectionate leave of each other, A 
single, clear drop glittered in the eyes of Dan, as 
he extended his hand and raised his face to 
Heaven: Zip cried like a child, sobbing most 
violently as the ponderous doors of the prison 
were closed and the huge bolts turned on Pocosin 
Dan. The latter was allowed to have his fiddle, 
his money and all his clothes; and that night 
his friend sat beneath his window until the dawn 
of the morning. Day after day, Zip remained in 
the city, still lingering about the prison; and at 
last, at the urgent solicitation of Dan he prepared 
to leave, Late in the night of his departure, he 
tuned his violin for a final concert with his friend, 
and then, with no listeners but themselves, the 
lonely widow Ricketts and her daughter, they dis- 
coursed together a harmony that floated with a 
melancholy sweetness through the silent city. 
Brisk airs they also played; and at last, after a 
mournful tune, they parted. Zip, with his pack, 
then started on his journey, but ever and anon, he 
would stop to listen to the violin of Dan, and 
touch his own in answer; and thus he continued 
till he reached a spot where he could barely hear 
the softened strains of the imprisoned Dan. There 
he halted, and executed a martial air with his 
utmost skill and vigor; the answering notes of 
Tucker’s violin swelled full, rich and melodious 
on the air, and Zip, shaking his head as he con- 
cluded no guilty man could play so nobly, resum- 
ed his solitary journey. Arrived at the suburbs 
of the town, he halted again; the moon was just 
rising from the silver waters of the bay beyond, 
gilding the steeple tops, and tinging with colors 
light and dreamy, the misty robe of night. With 
folded arms the tall Virginian stood contemplating 
the scene, and going over, in his mind, the history 
of the last few months ; then slowly extending his 
clenched hand towards the city, muttered, “ To 
think there should be such a moon, and such a 
river in Carolina, and such a fiddler too!” and 
then plunged into the woods, 

(To be continued.) 
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ARCADIAN HYMN TO FLORA. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 
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Come, all ye virgins fair in kirtles white, 
Ye debonair and merry-hearted maids, 
Who have been out in troops before the light, 
And gathered blossoms in the woodland shades,— 
The foot-prints of the fiery-sandaled day 
Are glowing in the sky like kindling coals, 
The clouds are golden rimmed like burning scrolls, 
Jagged and fringed, and darkness melts away ; 
xe shrine is wreathed with leaves, the holy urns 
Brimming with morning dew are laid thereby, 
The censers swing, the odorous incense burns, 
And floats in misty volumes up the sky ;— 
Lay down your garlands and your baskets trim, 
Heaped up with floral offerings to the brim, 
And knit your little hands, and trip away 
With light and nimble feet 
To music soft and sweet, 
And celebrate the joyous break of day, 
And sing a hymn to Flora, Queen of May. 


If. 


Oh Flora, sweetest Flora, goddess bright, 
Impersonation of selectest things, 
The soul and spirit of a thousand springs 
Bodied in all their loveliness and light, 
A delicate creation of the mind, 
Fashioned in its divinest, daintiest mould, 
In the bright age of gold, 
Before the world was wholly lost and blind, 
But saw and entertained with thankful heart 
The gods as guests,—Oh Flora, goddess dear, 
Immaculate, immortal as thou art, 
Thou wert a maiden once, like any here, 
And thou didst tend thy flowers with proper care, 
And shield them from the sun and chilly air, 
Wetting thy little sandals through and through, 
As all flower-maidens must in morning dew, 
Roving among the urns and mossy pots, 
About the hedges and the garden plots, 
Straightening and binding up the drooping stalks 
That kissed thy sweeping garments in the walks, 
Setting thy dibble deep and sowing seeds, 
And careful-handed plucking out the weeds, 
A simple flower-girl, and lowly born, 
Till Zephyrus bore thee to the heavens away ;— 
And thus it was,—flying one pleasant morn 
Behind the golden chariot of the day, 
Sighing amid the wingéd laughing Hours, 
In love with something bright which haunted him, 
Sleeping on beds of flowers in arbours dim, 
Breaking his tender heart with love extreme, 
He saw thee on the earth amid thy flowers, 
The spirit of his dream! 
Entranced with longings deep he called the air, 
And melting bodiless in the warm, sweet South 
Twinéd his invisible fingers in thy hair, 
And, stooping, kissed thee with his odorous mouth, 
And chased thee flying in thy garden shades, 
And wooed, as men are wont to woo the maids, 
And won at last, and then flew back to heaven, 
Pleading with Jove till his consent was given, 














And thou wert made immortal,—happy day !— 
The goddess of the flowers and Queen of May! 


iil. 


Oh what a sweet and pleasant life is thine 
On blue Olympus, mid the gods divine! 
Thou hast thy gardens, and a range of bowers, 
And beds of asphodel, unfading flowers, 
And many a leafy screen 
In arbours green, 
Where thou dost lie and while the hours away, 
Lulled by the drowsy sound 
Of trees around, 
And springs that fall in basins full of spray; 
Sweet are thy duties and employments there, 

Sometimes to wreathe imperial Juno’s tresses, 
And Cytherea’s with her bosom bare, 

Melting to meet the young Adon’s caresses, 
When he lies in his death-sleep stark and cold, 

And oft with Hebe and with Ganymede, 

(A pious, pleasant task by Jove decreed,) 
Entwining chaplets round their cups of gold, 
And round the necks of Dian’s spotted fawns, 
Like strings of bells, and Leda’s snowy swans, 
That floating sing in heaven’s serenest streams, 
Like thoughts of purity in poets’ dreams, 

And when red Mars, victorious from the field, 
Throws down his shining spear and dinted shield, 
And doffs his pluméd helmet by his side, 

And kneeling bathes his forehead in the tide, 
Thou dost a-sly with flowery fetters bind him, 

And tie his arms behind him, 

And smooth with playful hands his furrowed cheek, 

Until, beguiled and meek, 

He kisses thee, and laughs with joy aloud! 
And when Minerva, lost in wisdom’s cloud, 
Muses abstracted in profoundest nooks, 
Thou dost unclasp her ponderous tomes and books, 
And press the leaves of flowers within their leaves ; 
And thou dost bind them up in Ceres’ sheaves, 
And wreathe Apollo’s lyre and Hermes’ rod, 
And, venturing near the cloud-compelling God, 
Sitting with thought-concentered brows alone, 
Bestrow the starry footstool of his throne! 
And sometimes thou dost steal to Hades grim, 
The shadowy realm of spirits dark and dim, 
And drowsing gloomy Pluto, hard and cold, 
With slumberous poppies plucked from Lethe’s bowers, 
Givest to Proserpine a bunch of flowers, 
Such as she plucked in Sicily of old, 
In Enna’s meads, the solemn morn in May 
When she was stolen away; 
Pressing it to her pallid lips in fear, 
She kisses thee for that remembrance dear, 
And then ye weep together! (softened so 

When Cytherea knelt and plead with thee, 
And death was drugged, she let Adonis go 

And gave pale Orpheus Eurydice!) 

And when the night is waning thou dost soar, 
And walk the Olympian palaces once more ; 
When clear-eyed Hesper folds the morning star, 

And harnesses the wingéd steeds of day, 
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And flushed Aurora urges on her car, 
Chasing the shadows of the night away, 
Thou dost with Zephyrus fly in pomp behind, 
Shaking thy scarf of rainbows on the wind, 
And when the Orient is reached at last, 
Thou dost unbar its gate of golden state 
And wait till she has past, 
And soar again far up the dappled blue 
And wet the laughing earth with freshest dew, 
As now thou dost, in pomp and triumph gay 
This happy, happy day, 
Thy festival, divinest Queen of May! 


IV. 


Oh Flora, sweetest Flora, hear us now 
Gathered to worship thee in shady bowers; 
Accept the benediction and the vow 

We offer thee that thou hast spared the flowers ; 

The spring has been a cold and lated one, 

Dark clouds and showers, and a little sun, 

And in the nipping mornings, hoary frost; 

We hoped but feared the tender seeds were lost, 
But, thanks to thee, at last they ’gan to grow, 

Pushing their slender shoots above the ground 

In cultured gardens trim, and some were found 
Beside the edges of the banks of snow, 

Like spring-thoughts in the heart of winter old, 
Or children laughing o’er a father’s mould. 

And now the sward is full and teems with more, 
Earth never was so bounteous before; 

Here are red roses, throwing back their hoods 

Like willing maids, to greet the kissing wind, 
And here are violets from sombre woods, 

With tears of jew within their lids enshrined, 
Lilies like little maids in bridal white, 

Or in their burial garments if you will; 

And here is that bold flower, the daffodil, 

That peers ? th’ front of March, and daisies bright, 
The vestals of the morn, and crocuses, 
Snow-drops, like specks of foam on stormy seas, 
And yellow buttercups that gem the fields, 

Like studs of richest gold on massive shields, 
Anemones that sprang in golden years, 

(The story goes, they were not seen before,) 
Where young Adonis, tuskéd by the boar, 

Bled life away, and Venus rained her tears— 
(Look! in their hearts a small ensanguined spot!) 
And here is pansy and forget-me-not, 

And trim Narcissus, vain and foolish elf, 
Enamoured (would you think it?) of himself, 
Rooted beside a crystal brook, his glass! 

And drooping Hyacinthus slain, alas! 

By rudest Auster, blowing in the stead 

Of Zephyrus, then in Flora’s meshes bound, 

Pitching with bright Apollo in his ground 
He blew the discus back and struck him dead! 
Pied wind-flowers, oxlips, and the jessamine, 
The sleepy poppy and the eglantine, 
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Primroses, Dian’s flowers that ope at night, 
And here’s that little sun the marygold, 

And fringéd pinks, and water lilies, bright 
As floating naiads in the river cold, 

Carnations, gilliflowers, and savoury rue, 

And rosemary that loveth tears for dew, 

And many nameless flowers and pleasant weeds 

That grow untended, in the marshy meads 

Where flags shoot up and ragged grasses wave 

Perennial, when autumn seeks her grave 

Among the withered leaves, and breezes blow 

A dirge, and winter weaves a shroud of snow. 

Flowers! oh what loveliness there is in flowers! 
What food for thought and fancy rich and new! 
What shall we liken or compare them to? 

Stars in this trodden firmament of ours, 

Jewels and rare mosaics, dotting o’er 

Creation’s tessellated palace floor, 

Or beauty’s dials, marking with their leaves 

The pomp and flight of golden morns and eves, 

Illuminate missals open on the meads, 

Bending with rosaries of dewy beads, 

Or characters inscribed on nature’s scrolls, 

Or sweet thoughts from the heart of mother earth, 

Or wind-rocked cradles, where the bees in rolls 
Of odorous leaves are wont to lie in mirth, 
Full-hearted, murmuring the hours away 
Like little children busy at their play, 

Or cups and beakers of the butterflies, 

Brimming with nectar, or a string of bells 
Tolling unheard a requiem for the hours! 

Or censers swinging incense to the skies, 
Pavilions, tents, and towers, 

The little fortresses of insect powers, 

Winding their horns within, or magic cells, 
Where little fairies dream the time away, 
Night elfins slumbering all a summer’s day, 
Sweet nurslings thou art wont to feed with dew 
From out thy urns, replenished in the blue,— 

But this is idlesse all!—away! away! 

White-handed maids, and scatter buds around, 

And let the lutes awake and tabours sound, 

And every heart its due devotion pay. 

Once more we thank thee, Flora, and once more 
Perform our rites, as we were used to do, 

Oh bless us, smile upon us fair and true, 

And watch the flowers till summer’s reign is o’er, 

Preserve the seeds we sow in winter time 

From burrowing moles, and blight, and icy rime, 

And in their season cause the shoots to rise, 

And make the dainty buds unseal their eyes, 

And we will pluck the finest, and entwine 

Chaplets, and lay them on thy rural shrine, 

And sing our choral hymns, melodious, sweet, 
And dance with nimble feet, 

And worship thee as now, serenely gay, 

The goddess of the flowers and Queen of May! 

All hail! thou Queen of May, 
Io! Triumphe! 







EARLY MORNING. 


BY MISS E. A. STARR. 


OH waning moon, that with diminished horn 
Now mak’st thy tardy exit from the sky, 
And with thy mournful and complaining eye 
Art saddening all the beauty of the morn, 

I hasten from a presence so forlorn, 

Nor e’er will emblem find, when most I sigh, 
For love so dear as mine, in aught so wry 













As thy wan aspect at this cheerful dawn. 

But waning now, the sooner wilt thou sail 

In nobler lustre and of ampler size, 

The sooner o’er the budding forests rise 

With that sweet light which lovers inly hail ; 
And thus, sad moon, when most thou art apale, 
Thou hast a promise for my hopeful eyes. 
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FANNY CROMWELL. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Hap one familiar with the scenes enacted in 
the palace of Whitehall, when occupied by 
Charles Stuart, visited it when occupied by 
Oliver Cromwell, he would have perceived a 
change scarcely less remarkable than would 
meet the view of one who should return to his 
native valley, and find the streamlets making 
their way up the hill-sides. Puritanism was 
there; and Puritanism in the palace was, in no 
respect, different from Puritanism in the cot- 
tage. The Puritan family at Whitehall differed 
not from the thousands of Puritan families 
scattered over England. Morning and evening 
family worship was strictly observed, Oliver 
himself leading in the exercise, or receiving 
only occasional aid from his domestic chaplain. 
Whitehall was the house of a family that feared 
God, and kept his commandments. 

The frivolity and folly, the empty parade, 
the feasting and revelry, the sycophancy and 
corruption, which had flourished in the sunshine 
of royalty, had disappeared. Still the palace 
was not deserted. Grave and godly ministers 
who, in Charles’s time, had never set foot there, 
unless it were to present, on bended knee, a 
petition that the symbols of Popery might not 
be insisted on too rigidly, and who, at length, 
had roused the heart of England to rise against 
ecclesiastical and civil tyranny, were frequent 
and welcome visiters; and no scene occurred, 
either by day or by night, to which they, even 
with their rigid rules of right, could’ take ex- 
ception. Brave and pious military officers, 
men who could wield the sword of the spirit as 
well as the weapons of the flesh, were at home 
there. Here were nobles who recognised the 
divine right of the Protector, who trusted in his 
Christian heart, and who felt that the palace of 
the nation was more worthily occupied than 
when a king, with his corrupt favourites, trod 
its halls. The ambassadors of the powers of 
Europe treated the illustrious Puritan with 
punctilious deference, and felt for him a respect 
never cherished towards the wearer of an here- 
ditary crown. 

The peasant and the artisan, too, the repre- 





sentatives of all classes of the people, might 
freely enter their palace, and claim, for a brief 
moment at least, their ruler’s ear. 

It was the evening of the Sabbath—a day to 
be kept as holy at Whitehall as at the farm- 
house in Huntingdon. Oliver, clothed in plain 
black cloth, and gray worsted stockings, the 
usual dress of Puritans of that period, is sitting 
between his aged and revered mother and his 
beloved wife Elizabeth. To her, writing from 
the bloody field of Dunbar, he had said: ‘‘ Truly 
if I love you not too well, I think I err not on 
the other hand: thou art dearer to me than 
any creature.” With those professions the 
actions of his whole life were in keeping, his 
enemies themselves being witnesses. Mary 
Cromwell, a young lady of nineteen, in whose 
features are blended the firm decision of the 
father and the mild beauty of the mother, is 
sitting near with an open volume of Baxter, 
which was handed her by the Latin secretary. 
The youngest daughter, Fanny, just turned of 
sixteen, is sitting on a low seat at her father’s 
feet, gazing (when his eye is averted) with 
mingled love and fear upon his grave and 
thoughtful countenance. 

‘“‘You are cast down, my son,” said the 
venerable mother. Mary closed her book ;, for 
she may not read, even by the familiar fireside, 
when one older than herself is speaking. 

Before Oliver replied to his mother’s remark, 
the door opened, and the chaplain, John Howe, 
the prince of Puritan divines, entered the apart- 
ment. Oliver rose to receive him, and Fanny 
placed for him a chair. The act was acknow- 
ledged by a smile which slightly disturbed 
the contemplative repose of his countenance. 
Christian benevolence, calm intellectual power, 
purity and elevation of soul were seldom so 
exhibited as in the person and bearing of John 
Howe. 

‘‘T was saying to my son as you entered,” 
said the mother, ‘‘ that he is cast down.” 

‘¢My burden is indeed too heavy,” said the 
Protector in a desponding tone, his eyes being 
fixed on the floor. 

‘No burden is too heavy,” said the chaplain, 
in a mild, clear, penetrating voice, “so long 
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as there is a God on whom it may be cast—so 
long as there remains the promise, ‘as thy day 
is, so shall thy strength be.’ ”’ 

‘¢We are poor, weak creatures,” said Oliver, 
‘‘and there is need that the lesson be often 
repeated, and suffering withal to teach us that 
all our sufficiency is of God. I have often said 
to myself, lo, now have I learned the lesson, 
yet, ere long, the burden again presseth heavily. 
But I am willing to be pressed out of measure 
—yea, even to the loss of life, if I may be an 
instrument of good to those who sigh and cry 
for the pure Gospel and Christ’s rule in Eng- 
land, and to our Protestant brethren in other 
lands, that they may be delivered from the 
power of the man of sin, and may come up to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 

As he uttered these words, he raised himself 
from the drooping position he had unconsciously 
taken, and his eye gave out one of those flashes 
which always caused Fanny’s bosom to thrill 
with mingled emotions of fear and admiration. 

‘*Providence has imposed upon you a great 
work,” said Howe. 

‘Truly, I have not sought these things, I 
have been called unto them by the Lord; and 
therefore I am not without some assurance 
that he will enable his poor, worn, and weak 
servant to do his will and fulfil my generation.” 

Howe did not doubt the sincerity of that 
solemn declaration. His profoundly thoughtful 
and penetrating mind did not detect Oliver’s 
religious hypocrisy. That notable discovery 
was the work of kingly parasites. 

‘‘The work is going forward,” said Howe, 
‘*to the rejoicing of good men, and to the 
confusion of those who oppose themselves. 
Mr. Baxter, whom I lately saw, expressed his 
joy at the peace with which England now is 
blessed, and her good prospect for a godly 
ministry, such as these later times have not 
seen.” 

‘Baxter looketh not with favour upon me, 
nor upon the government committed to my 
hand; yet I would that England, yea, all lands, 
were filled with men who, like him, do earnestly 
desire to save the souls of men. My cousin 
Hampden loved him among a few. He will, I 
doubt not, welcome him to the everlasting rest.”’ 

He again took a position indicating great 
physical weariness. 

‘*You must take some rest,”’ said his wife, in 
a low sweet voice which caused every ear to 
listen and every eye to be turned upon her. 

A smile touched his iron lips, as he said: 
‘Tf I had sought a life of rest, I should have 
remained at Huntingdon. But it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps.” Then, as if 
desiring to change the topic of conversation, he 
turned to Howe and said: ‘* There is good news 
from a far country.” 








** Whence ?” 

‘‘From our brethren in America. God hath 
stirred up the hearts of some of his people 
there to preach Christ to the savage idolaters, 
and a great and mighty work of the Lord is 
going on there through his servant Eliot; I 
would fain have a hand in that work.” 

‘‘God seems to lead and bless our brethren 
there, as he did Israel of old.” 

‘It shall be a land to his praise, long after 
we shall sleep with our fathers. It was once 
in my heart to go thither, but the Lord had 
need of me here.” 

Oliver then made a sign to Mary, who placed 
the Bible before the chaplain. He proceeded 
to read and expound a chapter—the object for 
which he entered the apartment. When the 
chapter was finished and the volume closed, he 
paused for a moment, that mention might be 
made of any object for which special prayer 
was desired. All present believed in the power 
of prayer to move the hand which moves the 
universe. 

‘¢ My wife and dears,” said Oliver, ‘‘ purpose, 
if the Lord will, to go down to Huntingdon on 
the morrow. We seek the blessing of God that 
the journey may prosper, and the end thereof 
be gained.” 

They then kneeled (with the exception of the 
aged mother), and prayer was offered. It 
consisted of hearty thanksgivings for blessings 
received, and of earnest petitions for mercies 
needed. The wants of the body and of the soul 
were so clearly set forth, there was such a 
spirit of earnestness—of confidence, that the 
blessings asked for would be bestowed—that 
no sense of weariness was felt, though the 
service was prolonged for nearly an hour. 
The members of that family were placed in 
circumstances requiring great mercies. They 
believed that those mercies could be had for 
the asking, and they were willing to spend the 
time needful to that end. This was the secret 
of the long prayer of the Puritans—not long 
after the manner of those rebuked by the 
Saviour. 

When the prayer was ended, the chaplain 
retired, receiving the same tokens of respect 
which the family of the Huntingdon farmer 
was accustomed to pay to their minister. The 
daughters received the parental kiss with 
which they were wont to retire for the night, 
and Whitehall was seon the scene of slumbers 
as profound as those that blessed the lowliest 
cottage in the land. 


CHAPTER II. 


Early in the morning of a pleasant day in the 
latter part of May, Lady Cromwell and her 
daughters, Mary and Fanny, set out for Hunt- 
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ingdon, leaving Elizabeth, a married daughter, 
and the aged mother, to keep Oliver company 
during the brief hours he could spare from the 
care of England and Christendom. 

‘Take care of little Fan, Mary,” said Oliver, 
as the coach was about to start. 

This very natural expression of an affec- 
tionate father’s love, caused a singular commo- 
tion in the bosom of little Fan. She was pen- 
sive and reserved till the coach left the pave- 
ments, and the green fields were open to her 
view; she then seemed to catch the spirit of 
the birds, who were apparently keeping holiday. 
She talked, laughed and sung in a way which 
would have given great surprise to those who 
had seen her only at Whitehall, where she 
appeared timid, quiet, and demure. 

‘“My dear, you will fatigue yourself,” said 
Lady Cromwell. 

‘*Q, mother, let me sing, I am so happy.” 

The mother made no further effort to check 
the outgoings of her daughter’s heart. She 
rejoiced that the care which fell upon the 
father, and of consequence upon his wife, 
pressed not upon their child. 

About mid-day the coach drew up before an 
inn. ‘* Mother,” said Fanny, blushing as she 
spoke, ‘‘there is the chariot of the Earl of 
Warwick.” 

‘‘ How do you know that?” said Lady C. 

‘It bears his coat of arms.” 

‘*1 did not know that you were so well read 
in heraldry.” 

‘‘T am not, only—I—happened to notice the 
Warwick arms.”’ She did not deem it necessary 
to speak of what had caused her thus to notice 
them. 

It was true that the Earl of Warwick and 
his favourite grandson, Edward Rich, were 
stopping for an hour at the inn. The Earl 
was a friend to the rule of Oliver. He treated 
her highness with courtly politeness, while 
Edward bestowed his attentions upon the 
daughters, with whom he was now, for the first 
time, made acquainted. There was something 
in Fanny’s manner towards him which led 
Mary to think they had met before. Certainly 
she did not, as she was wont, retire behind 
her sister, and throw upon her the burden of 
conversing with the stranger. 

Her vivacity did not return when they re- 
sumed their journey. Her quick eye discerned 
the shade that had passed over Mary’s fea- 
tures, and she rightly divined the cause. 

Late in the evening they arrived at their 
destination. It was a plain mansion, situated 
in the northern extremity of Huntingdon. It 
was venerable for its antiquity, and most inte- 
resting to Lady Cromwell, as the scene of the 
first sixteen years of her wedded life. 

As soon as the sisters were alone in their 
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chamber, Fanny threw her arms of faultless 
mould around the neck of Mary, and, tenderly 
kissing her, said: ‘*My dear sister thinks I 
have been wanting in duty to her.” 

Mary did not disavow the imputed thought. 
‘*It is not so,” continued Fanny, and the tear- 
drop rolled down her cheek in proof of her 
sincerity. 

‘‘When,” said Mary, ‘‘did you meet with 
young Rich ?” 

‘‘T never spoke with him before this day; I 
have seen him often when I have been riding 
with our grandmother in the park.” 

‘¢T thought from your manner that you had 
met before.” 

‘‘T have no concealments from my sister,” 
(—not spoken with your usual truth—you have 
not told Mary of the glances exchanged be- 
tween you, and how irregular were the beatings 
of your heart—)‘‘ do you not think the Earl isa 
noble-looking man?” 

‘‘He is, as our father says, a noble of God’s 
creation. I am sorry that he has such an 
unworthy son.” 

‘‘ Lord Rich’s misconduct should not preju- 
dice us against his father, nor against his son.” 

‘¢The manners of the young man resemble 
his father’s.” 

‘*Do you think so? But Lord Rich’s man- 
ners are more graceful than those of any one I 
have seen at Whitehall. I have sometimes 
wished that our friends had something of his 
courtliness.”’ 

‘‘I prefer the plain ways of those who fought 
with our father; they seem to scorn conceal- 
ment and undue conciliation, and to rely upon 
merit alone.” 

‘They sometimes inspire me with fear. I 
could wish that their persons were as polished 
as their hearts are pure.” 

‘*Would you find fault with the manners of 
our honoured father ?”’ 

‘‘No—no, I would not have him changed. 
Did you see him when the French ambassador 
was last at Whitehall? There was a majesty 
in his bearing that made me tremble. I could 
scarcely believe he was my own dear father. 
Is it not strange that he loves us so tenderly ?” 

‘*What a thought!” 

‘‘T know I have strange thoughts sometimes. 
I have sat and watched his countenance as he 
has been thinking of his great designs and 
duties, and then he has laid his hand upon my 
head, or stooped and kissed me—I have won- 
dered that he could turn from his high thoughts 
to think of me. Do you think he likes young 
Rich ?” 

Mary paused before she answered: ‘“‘I am 
sure I do not know.” 

‘¢ He loves the Earl.” 





Mary was not disposed to continue the con- 
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versation. She kissed her sister for good 
night, and was soon asleep. Fanny was wake- 
ful, and her thoughts, pent up, had too exclu- 
sive reference to the young and graceful heir 
of the Earl of Warwick. 


CHAPTER III. 


Oliver was married to Elizabeth Bourcher 
in 1620. They took up their residence at 
Huntingdon, where they lived for sixteen years 
in quietness, nor dreamed of exaltation to a 
loftier station. Here all their children, except 
the youngest, were born, and there, for the 
most part, they received all the training which 
made them a comfort to their parents. 

Lady Cromwell often visited the mansion at 
Huntingdon, and it was to Mary and Fanny as 
the home of their childhood. Retirement was 
grateful to Mary’s contemplative spirit, while 
the free face of nature drew forth from Fanny’s 
bosom the emotions which the noise and bustle 
of the city had a tendency to repress. 

On the morning after their arrival, Fanny 
sallied forth to wander along the banks of the 
Ouse, and the fields which border it. Her 
absence was protracted to such a length, that 
her mother and sister became anxious respect- 
ing her. ‘She is coming at last,” said Mary, 
as she looked forth from the window, ‘‘ and 
there is a young man by her side.” 

‘¢Who can it be?” said Lady Cromwell. 

‘¢T think it is the Earl of Warwick’s grand- 
son.” 

‘*What can have brought him hither?” 

Mary made no reply. A look of meaning 
was exchanged, which expressed anxiety rather 
than pleasure. Both remembered the words of 
Oliver, ‘‘ Take care of little Fan.” 

Let us meet little Fan and her attendant, 
and listen to their conversation as they approach 
the house. 

‘¢ And here,” said the young man, “‘ you re- 
ceived the roses which Whitehall cannot 
wither.” 

‘*T have received health which Providence 
has kindly preserved,” said Fanny. 

‘* You prefer this to London ?”’ 

«*Q, yes, I wish we could live here, and have 
our father with us, and see only those we love.”’ 

‘¢ England cannot afford to allow him to lead 
a life of ease.” 

‘‘Do you not prefer Warwick Castle to Lon- 
don ?” 

*T did till a short time since.” 

‘*What has wrought so sudden a change in 
your taste ?” 

** Shall I answer you frankly ?” 

‘*No other answer will please me.” 

‘“‘I would give my prospective earldom, 
could I be sure it would please you.” 

Fafiny was silent, but not altogether calm. 








‘‘The cause,” continued he in a low, earnest 
voice, *‘was the sight of Lady Fanny Crom- 
well.” 

‘* Fanny Cromwell is my name. 
of noble blood.” 

There was a decision in the manner of this 
reply which left him in doubt, whether his 
remark gave offence or not. 

They had now reached the house. He was 
courteously received by Lady Cromwell, for the 
Earl of Warwick was one of Oliver’s staunch 
supporters. He announced his intention of 
spending a few days in Huntingdon, and re- 
quested permission to renew his visit. This 
could not, with politeness, be refused. He took 
his leave, receiving from Fanny a smile that 
freed him from all apprehension of lying under 
her displeasure. 

His visits were repeated daily. The mother 
watched with anxiety the impression made 
upon her daughter’s heart. She was charmed 
with the sentiments and manners of the suitor, 
and honoured the Earl of Warwick above the 
chief of England’s nobles, still she would prefer 
to have her daughter wed a commoner. But 
Oliver must be informed of what was going on, 
and his reply was a summons for their imme- 
diate return to London. 

Fanny informed young Rich of their intended 
departure, as they were wandering on the 
banks of the Ouse. 

‘*Is your father ill?” said he. 

‘*No, at least we suppose not.” 

‘*Do you wish to return to London?” 

‘“‘T wish to see my father, and to do his 
pleasure, otherwise, I should like to remain 
here. I dread the great world.” 

** And yet you, above all others, are fitted to 
adorn it.” 

‘«These scenes are dear to me,” apparently 
not heeding his remark, ‘because they are 
associated with happy hours, spent with my 
dear sisters.” 

‘**T should be the happiest of men could they 
become dear to you from another cause.” His 
manner, during a week of constant intercourse, 
had left no doubt in her mind as to the state of 
his affections towards her. She could not, there- 
fore, misapprehend the meaning of his remark. 
She remained silent—perhaps he felt her arm 
tremble in his—certainly, she feared he would 
hear the throbbings of her heart. They pur- 
sued their way for some distance in silence. 
Rich then stopped, and turning towards her, 
yet not so as to see her features, said: ‘* Fanny, 
will you be mine ?” 

** Do you ask what you mean ?” said she, after 
a brief pause. 

‘*T never spoke with more profound sincerity 
—I never before asked a question on the an- 
swer to which my happiness depended.” 
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«Your father will object to the plebeian,” 
with a smile which had more of pride than of 
humility. 

‘‘ The daughter of one who has raised’ Eng- 
land to a height of power unknown to her 
kings, is worthy of an alliance with royal 
blood; but were you the daughter of the most 
obscure commoner, for your sake I would forego 
the richest earldom of the realm.” 

She leaned more heavily upon his arm. 
‘«‘ Will you answer me, dearest ?” 

‘¢ You must ask my father.” 

The smile which followed, as her clear eye 
met his, removed all anxiety from his mind. 

He had her consent, and the influence of the 
Earl of Warwick, who cordially approved the 
connexion, would secure that of the Protector. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Truly I can say it,” writes Mary Crom- 
well to her brother Henry, ‘for these three 
months I think our family, and myself in par- 
ticular, have been in the greatest confusion and 
trouble that ever a poor family was in.” 

The troubles alluded to were occasioned by 
the loves of Fanny Cromwell and Edward 
tich. One would think that the love of a 
timid girl of sixteen would scarce be noticed in 
a family which attracted the gaze of all Europe, 
and which sent forth an influence to the ends 
of the earth. One would think, too, that the 
great commoner would be pleased to see his 
daughter united to the heir of one of England’s 
proudest earldoms. But that love was noticed, 
and that union was not pleasing, and hence 
the great confusion and trouble in the family. 
With Oliver there was a nobility higher than 
that originating with kings, and he who fails 
to possess its insignia, must not hope to call 
him father. 

Soon after the return of Lady Cromwell and 
daughters from Huntingdon, the Earl of War- 
wick called on Oliver, and after a brief inter- 
view, left with a flushed countenance, and an 
angry air. Fanny was told by her father that 
the suit of the young man was rejected, and 
that she must think of him no more. Some 
words of counsel, and perhaps of sympathy, 
were added, but she heard them not. She was 
wellnigh stunned by the blow. 

She made no opposition to the decree which 
had gone forth. She uttered no complaint 
even to her sister, but the light of her eye 
faded, the smile rested no more upon her lips, 
and her light step became slow and unsteady. 
Mary watched over her drooping sister with 
fondest affections, but all her efforts to cheer 
her desponding heart were in vain. The fears 
of the whole family were most painfully excited; 





still no one thought it possible that the de- 
cision of Oliver could be reversed, and the 
rejected one received into favour. They well 
knew that his decisions were not the result 
of caprice—that they were never changed. 
His manner towards Fanny convinced them 
that the difficulties could not be removed. 
There was a peculiar tenderness manifested 
towards her, and in the family devotions, he 
most earnestly commended her to supporting 
grace. 

One day the sisters were sitting in their 
chamber—Fanny was leaning her head upon 
Mary’s arm. ‘* What can I do for you, Fanny 
dear?” said Mary. 

‘‘Go to my father and ask him why it must 
not be,” said she. 

‘‘Our father never acts but in view of the 
wisest reasons.” 

‘Go and ask him why it must not be,” said 
Fanny, in a tone that wrung Mary’s heart, and 
rendered her willing to do anything required of 
her by her sister. 

‘¢T will go,” said she in a trembling voice. 

‘* Bless you, my sister,” said Fanny, shedding 
copious tears. 

Mary left the chamber, and with a throbbing 
heart made her way to the room of the Protec- 
tor. Waiting till a visiter had withdrawn, she 
knocked timidly at the door and was admitted. 
A look, kind and inquiring, greeted her as 
Oliver raised his eyes from a map before him, 
which he seemed to be studying in connexion 
with certain papers. 

‘‘Father, may I speak to you about my 
sister ?—I fear she is dying.” Oliver pointed 
to a seat by her side. 

‘¢ Poor Fanny,” said he, ‘‘ I grieve for her.” 

‘*Why may not the cause of our trouble be 
removed ?” 

**It cannot be,” said Oliver sorrowfully. 

‘¢ We know that you speak not without reason 
—my sister would fain crave the reason. She 
cannot believe it to be that which the world 
speaks of.” 

‘¢ And what is that?” 

‘¢That you are not content with his fortune, 
and would have the Earl give that which he 
refuses.” 

‘« My daughter, I have not sought for riches, 
yet God has given me abundantly that which I 
sought not. It were a sin, and most unseemly, 
if I forbore to gratify my child, for lack of a 
few pounds or acres. I grieve sorely for your 
sister, and yet it were better for her to suffer 
thus, than to wed one who fears not God—who, 
in truth, is in no wise meet to be united to a 
godly family.” 

Mary remained silent, but by her looks en- 
treated an explanation. 

‘* He is,” said Oliver, with some severity, ‘a 
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free-thinker, and he is one who regards not the 
peace of humble families. Would you have 
such a one wed your sister ?” 

‘¢ Not for the world, if he be such an one; but 
when we saw him at Huntingdon he appeared 
like one tender of duty.” 

‘*Have I not seen men profess even the 
highest love to Christ as a cover for their base 
designs? His father, it is well known, is repro- 
bate—the offset is no better than the stock.” 

Mary wished to ask him if he had made care- 
ful inquiries, and knew whereof he affirmed ; 
but while she was summoning courage to do so, 
he added, in a tone which indicated his desire 
that the interview should come to a close, 
‘*Comfort your sister as you best may. Show 
her the sin and danger of helping the ungodly, 
and of loving them that hate the Lord.” 

‘‘If these things are so,” said Mary rising, 
‘‘Panny cannot wish to have him; but I fear 
me, it will break the poor girl’s heart.” 

‘¢ Bid her trust in God. Itisa sore affliction, 
but doubtless it is designed for her good—it 
may lead her to set her affections on things 
above.” Mary withdrew. Oliver remained 
thoughtful for a moment, and before he resumed 
his papers, said aloud: ‘ Poor, dear girl, right 


sorry am I that thou art caught in the snare of 


the fowler; but thou must not be made his 
victim. The Lord comfort thee—my duty is 
plain.” 

Mary, with a sad heart, made her report to 
her sister. 

“It is false,” said Fanny, with an energy 
never before exhibited. ‘‘1 know it is false— 
he is not a free-thinker—he is not wicked—I 
will prove it.” 

‘¢ Dear sister, our father—” 

‘Our father has been deceived—lI will prove 
to him that he has been deceived.” 

‘¢ Poor child, what can you do, even if it be a 
slander, as I would fain hope.” 

‘¢7T will know the truth—and—if it be true, 
I will die in silence.” 


CHAPTER V. 


On the following morning Oliver dwelt longer 
and with more tenderness than usual on the 
case of Fanny as he presented his household 
before the throne of grace. When he retired, 
Fanny rose, and with a resolute, though feeble 
step, followed him to his apartment. 

“Father,” said she, with something of his 
own imperious manner, ‘‘I must see him, and 
if he is what you say, I will strive to forget 
him.” 

‘You have not pledged yourself to him ?” 

‘I referred him to my father.” 

‘Just as became my daughter—I fear it is 
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not wise, but—has he sought an interview since 
the Earl was here?” 

‘* He has not.” 

‘¢You shall see him, but I fear no good, but 
rather evil, will come of it.” 

After the lapse of a few hours Edward Rich 
was announced. Mary withdrew, and Fanny 
was alone when he entered. She did not raise 
her eyes, for they were too full of tears. He 
stood before her for a moment in silence. She 
stole a glance at his features ; they were sunken 
and pale—it was plain that she had not 
suffered alone. 

‘Will you not speak to me, Fanny?” said 
he, in a voice which wellnigh deprived her of 
the power of speaking. 

‘¢ Yes, Edward,’’—his heart bounded at that 
familiar name—‘‘I will—there is that which 
must be spoken. They say you are an unbe- 
liever ?” 

‘¢ An unbeliever in that religion which glows 
in your life? I may not be one of the chosen 
ones myself, though I have a faint hope—but 
how can I doubt that which I see. I never had 
a doubt in my life.” 

‘¢ They say, too—” she hesitated. 

‘What do they say?” 

** That you have betrayed one who trusted in 
you.” 

‘*Who says it?” said he fiercely. 

‘*T know not.” 

** Do you believe it ?” 

‘*T had rather die than do so.” 

‘¢T am innocent.” 

‘*] knew you were.” 

He could no longer remain at a distance. 
He rushed forward, and for the first time 
pressed her to his heart. 

‘*T have never intentionally injured a fellow- 
mortal, and you are the only one to whom I 
have spoken of love.” 

‘*Go with me to my father,” said she in a 
firm tone. He hesitated. 

‘“‘Go with me,” rising and taking his arm, 
‘‘and tell him before heaven that you are in- 
nocent.” 

He could not refuse, though he trembled at 
the thought of meeting the Protector’s form. 

Just as they reached the door, Ashley Cooper 
came forth. He started, and changed colour as 
he saw them. Fanny noticed the peculiar 
expression of his countenance, and whispered 
to Edward, ‘‘ that man is one of your enemies.” 

They stood before the Protector. A frown 
was upon his brow. ‘ Father,” said Fanny, 
stretching out her hands in an imploring man- 
ner, ‘‘hear him, he is innocent—my life upon 
it, he is innocent.” » The frown was succeeded 
by a look of pity. He looked towards Edward, 
as if inviting him to speak. ‘‘The charges 
against me,” said he, ‘‘ are false—the work of 
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an enemy—and I suspect that enemy is the 
man who just left you.” 

‘Ah! say you so?” said Oliver, with the 
manner of one suddenly struck with a new and 
important thought. He dropped his head, and 
was buried in thought for several moments. 
Then raising his eye, and fixing it keenly on 
Edward, he said: ‘‘ Before the Judge of all, are 
you a believer in the Gospel ?” 

‘‘T am and ever have been,” said he firmly. 

‘« And is your life free from stain?” 

‘‘T am a sinner before God, but of sins 
against my fellow men, especially such as had 
been intimated to your Highness, I am perfectly 
innocent, as I hope for heaven.” Oliver con- 
tinued his fixed gaze, but it was borne without 
shrinking. He arose and crossed the apart- 
ment, and then resumed his seat. ‘‘ Young 
man, it may be that you have been wronged, 
by means of wicked tongues ; if so, you shall be 
righted. If it shall thus appear, I will send 
for you soon, and no word of mine shall prevent 
your union.” 

Fanny gave her father an embrace which 
cost him a flow of tears. Edward bowed re- 
spectfully, and they withdrew together ; and it 
may be, that their leave-taking was somewhat 
longer than necessity required. 

The next day was one of great activity and 
excitement on the part of Oliver. He has taken 
in hand this business of the young lovers, and 
he will know if he has been deceived. An 
ambassador called but was not received—cou- 





riers had to wait for their despatches till 
another day. Individuals were sent for in hot | 
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haste, and made the subject of rapid ques- 
tionings. The last one sent for was Ashley 
Cooper ; then Oliver’s voice might be heard in 
anger, and Cooper, with a dismayed counte- 
nance, soon left, never again to enter the pre- 
sence of the Protector. 


The Earl of Warwick was then summoned, 
and the interview was long, and the termina- 
tion pleasant; for Oliver came out of his apart- 
ment with him laughing, and Fanny was called, 
and the Earl laid his hand on her head and 
blessed her, and told her that Edward would 
come to see her on the morrow. 


Ere long,—for whatever Oliver undertakes 
must be accomplished speedily,—a small con- 
gregation assembled in the private chapel of 
Whitehall. There is to be a wedding, and Doctor 
Thomas Goodwin is to preach the sermon—the 
Puritans thought a sermon preferable. to a 
dance on such occasions. Oliver and the Earl 
are seated lovingly together, and before them 
are Edward and Fanny, who, it may be, think 
the sermon, though excellent in argument, 
rather long. The ceremony was then performed 
without ring or cross, and the grandson of the 
Earl of Warwick became the son-in-law of the 
mighty commoner. 


In due time they sat down at the marriage 
feast. The noble, the brave, and the pious are 
there, and there is rejoicing not displeasing to 
him who once graced a marriage feast with his 
personal presence. Was such a scene ever 
witnessed before in the palace of the sovereign 
ruler of a mighty nation ? 
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GorGeous day swept by us, wearing 
All the tints she loveth best; 

Dusky eve, her bright train bearing, 
Followed through the glowing west. 


Lo, the night! and soft advancing, 
Steals a holy silver air; 

Mimic stars are faintly dancing 
On the waters darkly clear. 


Through the liquid depths of heaven 
Floats the moon’s sweet silver bark, 
And the last rich hues of even 
Float away before the dark. 


Float the lilies on the river; 
Float the cloudlets in the sky; 
Floats the earth through space for ever, 
F Floating all but thou and I. 
VOL. V. 





Lady fair, then, leave thy bower, 
Trust the waters, love, with me; 

Heaven is deep’ning every hour 
To a sweeter majesty. 


List the breezes, slyly creeping, 
Lifting up the leaves at will, 

Where the nodding flowers stand sleeping, 
Where the rushes hide the rill. 


List the merry dimpled waters, 
Rippling ’neath the crescent moon, 

Calling low to pleasure’s daughters, 
In a trilling, mellow tune. 


Lady fair! then, leave thy bower, 
Float beneath the stars with me; 
Wave, and breeze, and leaf, and flower 


| Echo soft my call to thee. 
























































THE INDEPENDENT VOTER. 


BY G. G FOSTER. 


(See Engraving.) 


PaupgEEN ©’Rarrerty might be called the 
type of a rollicking, free-handed, careless Irish- 
man—that character so often and so well drawn 
that the public is as familiar with it as with 
the likeness of General Washington or the 
original jokes of a country newspaper. He 
had just emigrated from the north of Ireland, 
where his good nature had got him into a sad 
scrape, by inducing him to profess himself the 
sworn lover of three buxom lasses at one and 
the same time. He had eventually ‘‘ com- 
promised” the affair by running away with one 
of the three,.and leaving the others to die of 
broken hearts; or to plant their potatoes and 
look out for new lovers. We refer the discus- 
sion of probabilities in this perplexing case 
to the experience and judgment of our lady 
readers; for our own part, although it is true 
that we have an opinion on the subject, we 
shall at present keep it to ourselves. 


Mr. O’Rafferty had long been of opinion that 
[reland was an old, threadbare sort of country, 
ard that to a tight lad of his parts and genius 
there was no place like the United States. 
Scarcely, therefore, was the knot tied before 
he and his new wife made their way to Belfast, 
where they embarked in an American ship, 
and in due course of time arrived in New York. 
This paradise of foreigners was at that moment 
in great excitement on account of the election 
about coming on; and the whippers-in and 
drummers-up of all parties were constantly on 
the alert, completing their “‘ organization,” as 
the papers called it, in view of the great day. 
The wharves where the emigrant ship landed 
were the especial object of attention to these 
watchful functionaries, and every full-grown 
emigrant, as soon as he came ashore, was 
whipped off in a jiffy, either by the Whigs, 
Free-Soilers, or Democrats, up to the long 
building in rear of the City Hall, and there 
‘‘ naturalized” into a free and independent 
American citizen before he knew what he was 
about. There were, of course, always plenty 
of responsible witnesses on hand, ready to 
swear that they had known the candidate for 
citizenship ‘in the cradle,” and could testify 
to his good moral character. This was ma- 
naged by taking the neophyte into a back 
room, and, in presence of the witnesses, cram- 


ming him into a sort of coffin on rockers 
provided for the occasion, which admirably 
served the purpose of a cradle. After this 
ceremony was over the raw Irishman, who 
didn’t know a ballot from a five dollar bill, 
(except that the latter was to be put in his 
pocket and the former into the box,) be- 
came a regularly baptized American citizen, 
perfectly capable of deciding whether the 
election of General Taylor, Mr. Van Buren, 
or Mr. Cass would best promote the interests 
of the country and the permanency and effi- 
ciency of its glorious institutions. 

All this, as may well be supposed, was first- 
rate fun for our friend Paudeen, who, after 
his metamorphosis into an American citizen, 
one day shortly after his arrival, went home 
to his little cabin in Forty-Second Street per- 
fectly elated with the glorious prospects opened 
to him by his emigration to America. 

‘*Be the howly spider, Kitty,” exclaimed 
the newly-christened freeman, rushing in and 
catching the handsome Kitty in his arms, «but 
this is the country sure enough, and no mis- 
take about it, me darling! Here am I but a 
fortnight in it and I’m already as big a man 
as the best of ’em, and I'll be the President 
himself, maybe, in a year or two! Whoop! 
Think of that, Kitty!” 

Election day, which was not far off, was 
awaited with intense anxiety by the new- 
made voter, who, with his darling Kitty and a 
few choice friends, (for an Irishman will sur- 
round himself with bosom friends in a week 
anywhere,) used to make the little shieling 
ring with their merriment, as long as the five 
dollars lasted. Five dollars goes a great way 
in whiskey buying; and we venture to assert 
that no forty shillings ever went further in 
this way, or purchased more fun than the sum 
received by Paudeen O’Rafferty for his bap- 
tism present. 

Election morning was bright and clear, and 
Paudeen was rigged out in his Sunday’s best 
by the handsome Kitty, that he might cut a 
respectable figure among his fellow ‘‘sove- 
reigns.” He was especially and finally in- 
structed in his duties by his two particular 
friends, Tim Brady and Terry O’Toole, who 





had faithfully stood by him from the first. 
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THE INDEPENDENT VOTER. 











‘‘Now Paddy, my boy,” said Mr. O’Toole, a 
respectable drayman, who lived near by his 
new friend, and had taken a special interest 
in him, ‘‘this is the great day, and we have 
to uphold our national honour—remember that. 
Just hould on tight to this little slip of paper 
until you get to the place I tould you of, and 
then slip it dacently and politely into the box. 
After that, if there is a row going on, you 
may take a hand if you like, but no nonsense 
before.” 


‘«Divil fear me!” answered the spruce Pau- 
deen; ‘‘I’ll do the thing gentalely. I am to 
vote the riglar dimmicratic ticket straight out 
—an’, by the same token, here it is. That’s 
plain enough, any way.” 

So the three friends all went merrily down 
town together, but separated when they struck 
the Bowery—Brady and O’Toole, who were 
active demagogues, having innumerable duties 
to perform at various polls, while Paudeen 
pointed his nose stiffly in the direction of the 
Centre Street precinct, holding his ballot firmly 
between his thumb and finger. 

He had not reached the voting-place, how- 
ever, when his attention was arrested by a 
considerable crowd gathered in front of one 
of the innumerable drinking-houses in those 
regions. As he came up he saw a good many 
of his own countrymen, by whom he was at 
once recognised, and he could scarcely refuse 
going in and taking just one drink ‘‘to the 
riglar dimmicratic ticket.” 

But Mr. O’Rafferty had unfortunately made 
a fatal blunder in the outset of his career as 
an American freeman, about to exercise his 
dearest and most inalienable right, (we believe 
that is the orthodox phraseology.) Had he 
been a ready reader he would have seen posted 
on the outside of the door, a label on which 
was printed in large capitals, ‘‘Friends of 
Martin Van Buren meet here.” But to confess 
the truth, Mr. O’Rafferty’s early education, in 
this and some other similar respects, had been 
sadly neglected; and he had taken no notice 
whatever of the warning handbill. Of course 
the “‘ free-soilers,’”’? who held their levee there, 
were the last ones to let our new-made voter 
into the secret of his mistake. While the 
drinks were forthcoming, one of the company 
asked Paudeen to let him look at his ballot to 
see that it was ‘‘ all right and tight.”” Paudeen 
handed it over with a triumphant air, and a 
wink as much as to say, ‘‘ you'll find everything 
right about me, my boy.”’ In a twinkling the 
adroit whipper-in had changed the ballot; and 
handing a clean free-soil ticket to his new friend, 
declared that he was mighty glad to see that 
he understood all about the true interests of the | 
country. 


L.of C. 





Mr. O’Rafferty was a strictly conscientious 
voter. Having drunk to the riglar dimmi- 
cratic ticket, he proceeded straight to the polls 
and deposited his vote, never suspecting but he 
had done his duty as an enlightened American 
citizen, and secured, by his own individual exer- 
tions, the success of the great ‘‘ dimmicratic 
party.” So elated was he with the idea of 
having so essentially benefited his adopted 
country, in so short a time, that he determined 
to ‘‘make a day of it;” and returning to the 
drinking-house where he had stopped on his 
way to the polls, he resumed his acquaintance- 
ship with the jolly fellows there, who took him 
round, and in the course of the day made him 
vote ten or a dozen times, at various precincts 
in the city. Every vote was of course accom- 
panied by a round of whiskey ; and so glorious, 
at last, did Mr. O’Rafferty become, under the 
united stimulus of the whiskey and his achieve- 
ments in behalf of the ‘‘riglar dimmicratic 
ticket,” that he lost all consciousness of his 
movements, toward evening. In this condition 
he was found by his faithful friends, Brady 
and O’Toole, who were finishing up their day’s 
work and preparing to go home. Paudeen 
could give them no account of himself, and was 
finally set on O’Toole’s dray-horse, (which had 
been in constant requisition during the day, 
taking voters to the polls,) and firmly secured 
in his seat by a rope, and, attended by his 
friends, one on either side, rode in drunken 
procession home. Here he was received in 
tears and sorrow by the fagthful Kitty, who had 
not yet learned to exercise her reserved rights 
of scolding and pummelling her husband, and 
the little cabin had a sick and solemn time 
of it. 


The next day, Brady and O’Toole wormed 
out of Paudeen enough of the history of his 
electoral proceedings to satisfy themselves that 
he had been diddled. They were well ac- 
quainted with the character of the house where 
Paddy had stopped; and they almost broke his 
heart by telling him that he had exchanged his 
riglar dimmicratic ticket for a vote in favour of 
electing a negro to the presidency. This cut 
him to the soul. He could have borne anything 
in reason, but to be swindled into the support 
of an ‘‘omadhoun of a naygur,” was what, he 
confessed to the sympathizing Kitty, was well- 
nigh breaking his heart. 


From that day to this, Mr. O’Rafferty has 
been a reformed man. He is now one of our 
most industrious and respectable citizens, and 
lives in comfort and independence, with his 
Kitty. But he has never voted again. He 
says he likes the country well enough as it is, 
and don’t intend to bother his head in trying 
to take a hand at governing it any better. 
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ODE TO BEAUTY. 





BY MRS. E. ©. KINNEY. 


a 


BrigHt emanation of divinity! 
Pervading spirit of the universe! 
Soul of all thought that, linked to harmony, 
Mind’s realm doth people with fair shapes diverse ; 
Co-equal, co-existent twin of truth, 
Blooming, like Hebe, in immortal youth, 
Yet ancient as eternal years; 
Thou who inhabitest celestial spheres, 
And since through space their music rang, 
As they creation’s birthday sang, 
Hast earth in forms unnumbered trod, 
And left the flowers, thy footprints, in the sod: 


Il. 


Smile now on me,— 
Thy living presence let me see, 
Thine unveiled loveliness behold 
With all a poet’s ecstasy, 
In phases manifold! 
O’ershadow me, as did the Infinite 
The sacred virgin, let my brain conceive 
And bring such breathing offspring to the light, 
As with thine image shall thy name receive. 


IIl. 


Ethereal beauty! not until thy spirit 
Came, a pure effluence from the breath of God, 
Did blooming nature youthful joy inherit, 
Or the Creator call creation “ good ;” 
Not till thy glory crowned the mountain’s brow, 
Covered the vallfys o’er with green, 
In the blue firmament was seen, 
In sparkling fount, or streamlet’s flow, 
Orin the golden wings 
Of countless birds, whose carolings 
Saluted first the bending, listening skies, 
Did angels look and smile on Paradise,— 


IV. 


On Eden, thy fair dwelling-place, 
Where thou incarnate didst become 
In woman’s perfect form and face, 
Light of love’s sinless home! 
No marvelds it then, that still 
Thine earliest bodily shape at will 
Thou dost assume, to bless earth’s eyes 
With glimpses yet of Paradise ; 
For, thanks to heaven, whose incensed word, 
Whose flaming sword 
Against the hapless pair were sent, 
Thou with them didst remain, 
The all of Eden that they might retain, 
And half beguile the wo of banishment. 


Vv. 


Destruction could not thee destroy ;— 
Thou wentest forth upon the white dove’s wing, 
Over death-peopled floods, a living thing, 
Bright harbinger of joy! 

In the olive leaf of green— 

Pledge of grace—thy smile was seen; 

To the Iris, spanning heaven, 

All thy hues of light were given, 








And the power of Beauty’s form 
In that arch subdued the storm. 


Vi. 


Ay, from time’s birth till now, 
Through every shifting scene, 
Thou hast been Nature’s queen, 
Her glittering stars upon thy brow, 
And silver orb serene; 
Seasons have passed in rapid flight, 
Whilst thou the same, for ever bright, 
Hast only changed with them thy dress, 
Robing in colours now, and now in white, 
Thy native loveliness. 


Vil. 


See Spring advancing with her flowery train, 
She looks the queen, but owes thy sovereign reign! 
The azure of her eye 
Is thy cerulean dye; 
The plumage that her songsters wear 
Was painted by thy pencil fair; 
The rose’s tint, the lily’s form, 
The shining wings that lift the worm, 
The blossoms decking every tree, 
The clover springing in the fields, 
Each blade of grass that shoots up free, 
And every flower the wayside yields, 
Are but expressions all of thee! 


Vill. 


The Summer shower, that makes the corn rejoice, 
The harvest waving to the soft southwest; 
The little brook that lifts its tuneful voice, 
And bids the labourer drink and be refreshed ; 
The sportive lightning of the evening cloud, 
Playing with Jove’s bright weapons harmless 
freaks; 
The fire-flies, that with stars the night air crowd, 
And glow-worm’s light, that through the crevice 
breaks, 
All bring thy radiance to the visual mind, 
And he who these beholds, and sees thee not, is blind! 


IX. 


The Autumn leaves, before they pass away, 
A richer glory wear, 
That thou for dying nature dost prepare 
The golden hue of setting day, 
Or crimson blush, 
Like hectic flush 
Upon the wasted cheek; 
For even death through thee doth speak, 
And life’s low orb illume the waiting shroud, 
As autumn’s sinking sun makes beautiful the cloud. 





X. 


When Winter over earth a pallor brings, 
Thou lightest up the wan and cheerless scene 
With the effulgence of thy smile serene, 
And makest real all unreal things; 
Covering the leafless, frozen stems 
With snow-wreaths or resplendent gems, 
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And indurating all the streams, 
Till each a crystal pathway seems, 
So that e’en nature, in her shroud of white, 
With thy undying radiance still is bright ; 
Whilst thou in splendour, to delusive sense, 
Art greatest then, though least in true munificence. 


XI. 


The hoary Deep is in thy presence young, 
What time fair breezes sweep the waves along, 
Or sway with undulating motion 
The tranquil bosom of the ocean, 
Or when its phosphorescent light 
Tilumes the curtain of the night; 
Nor can the wrathful demon of the storm 
Chase thee in terror from the frantic waves, 
On whose white crests still towers thy radiant form, 
Pointing to heaven, above a sea of graves. 
The cataract’s glory is thine own, 
Its ceaseless flood thy moving throne; 
Thou art the spirit of the spray, 
Robed in the splendour of the day, 
Or melting into mist away; 
Then reappearing with the full-orbed moon, 
A silver arch at night’s mysterious noon. 


XII. 


But ah, when once the human soul 
Beholds thee, Beauty, in thy moral power, 
Sublimely fair, instinct with Deity! 
From that redeeming hour 
All earth-born passions yield to thy control, 
And man becomes what he enrapt doth see, 
Rising divine ¢e his high destiny ; 
As when Faith’s eye 
Uplifted to the sky, 
Beholds as in a glass the Godhead’s light: 
When lo! the spirit changing at the sight, 
Above all finite powers 
From glory unto glory towers, 
Conformed at length to heaven’s own image bright. 


XIII. 


Then in great deeds the godlike mind 
Inspired by thee doth joy supernal find, 
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Or utterance give to thy immortal thought 
In poesy, 
Whose strains might be 
By listening seraphs caught ! 
And, Beauty, not through nature’s forms alone 
To shaping Art are thy impressions given ; 
Thine intellectual light to him is shown 
Whose soul of genius up to thine hath striven; 
He, too, with vision more intense 
Beholds thee than the eye of sense, 
And makes the marble, with thy features wrought, 
Speak at his touch thy deep, unwritten thought! 


XIV. 


Absent from natural sight thy form may be, 
Yet rise a mode! to the painter’s mind, 
As Aphrodite, from the foamy sea, 
Rose the ideal fair of womankind : 
Enraptured by the vision, now his hand 
Wields not the pencil, but th’ enchanter’s wand— 
See, at its movement how the canvass glows, 
Till from dead form thy living presence grows! 
The artist to his own creation kneels— 
*Tis thy divinity, O Beauty ! that he feels. 


XV. 


So blends thy spirit with the soul of Art, 
So Art immortal doth become, 
And with its presence bear Devotion’s heart 
Upward to Beauty’s home, 
To heaven, whence thou wert only sent 
As earth’s refining visitant! 
Filling the poet’s large desire, 
Giving the sculptor, from the burning throne, 
That spark of true Promethean fire 
That kindles lifeless stone ; 
Or to the painter’s soul those feeling hues 
That warmth through senseless canvass may infuse; 
And when the vocal spheres, 
That welcomed nature’s birth 
With high, harmonious mirth, 
Her dirge shall sing in the Eternal’s ears, 
Thou, Beauty, from earth’s sepulchre shalt rise 
A radiant spirit to the skies, 
To grace thy native heaven for evermore, 
And Art to the great ARCHITECT restore. 
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By his evening fire, the artist 
Pondered o’er his secret shame ; 
Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 
Still he mused and dreamed of fame. 


"Twas an image of the Virgin, 

That had tasked his utmost skill; 
But alas! his fair ideal 

Vanished and escaped him still. 


From a distant Eastern island 

Had the precious wood been brought ; 
Day and night the anxious master 

At his toil untiring wrought. 


Till discouraged and desponding 
Sat he now in shadows deep, 





And the day’s humiliation 
Found oblivion in sleep. 


Then a voice cried; “ Rise, O master! 
From the burning brand of oak 

Shape the thought that stirs within thee!” 
And the startled artist woke. 


Woke, and from the smoking embers 
Seized, and quenched the glaring wood; 
And therefrom he carved an image, 
And he saw that it was good. 


O thou sculptor, painter, poet! 
Take this lesson to thy heart; 

That is best which lieth nearest! 
Shape from that thy work of art. 
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FASTIDIOUSNESS. 





BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


Wnuo, that is not a botanist, likes to see one 
of that disenchanting and unpoetical craft 
coolly pull into fragments—cut, maim, and 
disfigure,—discolour with pitiless acids and 
virulent alkalies, and macerate to undistin- 
guishable pulp—his favourite flower? Who can 
bear to see petals pinched—anthers analyzed— 
pericarps pried into—roots rummaged—by a 
utilitarian? How much pleasanter is it to find 
sacred emblems in a certain peculiar arrange- | 
ment of stamens and pistils; read constancy of. 


affection in 


The sunflower that turns on her god when he sets 
The same look that she turned when he rose— 


and listen with believing ears to 


Hyacinths; purple and white and blue, 

That fling from their bells a sweet peal anew, 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense 

It is felt like an odour within the sense! 

Delicate things should be treated delicately ; 
the golden beauty of pollen is lost in the hand- 
ling. It is one of the cherished evidences of 
ultra refinement to hold many things too nice 
to be touched, and this thought brings us to 
our subject. 

The fastidious are of right shocked at any 
examination into the nature and essence of 
fastidiousness. They would be ready to for- 
swear it after its humiliating subjection to 
vulgar tests, if there were anything else that 
could so well distinguish the ineffable few from 
the intolerable many. It is their own—their 
chosen—their resource 
hope—their glory ;—to question with or upon it 
is insolently coarse ; to doubt its rightful supre- 





macy, profane. We remember reading some- | 


where of a simple rural lover who had followed 

some Lady Clara Vere de Vere to town, there 

to behold her waltzed and polka’d with by all 

manner of men, returning to his shades in 

despairing disgust. 

Sir, she’s yours! you have brush’d from the grape its soft 
blue, 

From the rose-bud you’ve shaken the tremulous dew— 

What you’ve touch’d you may take!— 

We have some fear that fastidiousness will 
be even so—contemptuously left to the critics, 
if they once try their art upon it. But we 
claim the privileges of science, which dissects 
without respect of persons, and does not blush 
to be the sworn enemy of poetry. 

To begin botanically then: Where shall we 
class this flower of worldliness—among the 


roots of healing or the subtle poisons? Shall | 





their defence—their | 


it take rank with the favoured Camellia in the 


| bouquet of beauty, or with 


Thistles and nettles and darnels rank, 

And the dock and the henbane and hemlock dank— 
Prickly and pulpous and blistering and blue, 

Livid, and starr’d with a lurid hue? 


It is hard to characterize it, for it is full of 


anomalies; sometimes splendid and deadly, 


like the scarlet Lobelia, sometimes intoxicating 


'and delusive as Hellebore, and again harmless 


and insipid as some ‘‘ weed inane.” But let us 
not be led by these spiral figuratives to a 


height of metaphor from which it may be diffi- 


cult to slip down gracefully. 

In the plainest prose, then, what is fasti- 
diousness ? 

Stern old Johnson, who confessed that it was 
difficult for him to pity the choice sorrows of a 


fine lady, says, to be fastidious is to be ‘ inso- 


lently nice—delicate to a vice—squeamish— 
disdainful.’’ Do these seem amiable adjectives? 
Impertinent dictionary-maker! Unaccommo- 
dating, obdurate Saxon tongue! Is there no 
unique name for that fine essence—that impal- 
pable sine gua non—which is the life and soul 
of the genteel? No! none but itself can be its 
parallel. Let us then not seek to define but to 
examine it. 

Personal fastidiousness is said to be the cha- 
racteristic of a condition of high refinement. 
If refinement were a matter of physics, this 
might be admitted. The Israelitish ladies 
‘‘could not set the sole of their foot to the 
ground for delicateness and tenderness,” but 
, were they, therefore, refined women? There 
is even an implication of impiety in the scrip- 
tural notice of them. Poppza must have a 
bath of asses’ milk; somebody of old wept be- 
cause a rose-leaf was doubled under him. Not 
_to go beyond our own day and sphere for in- 
| stances, we have ourselves known a gentleman 
| who would not sign his name until he had put 
on his gloves, lest by any accident his fingers 
should incur the contamination of ink, and a 
lady who objected to joining in the communion, 
because the idea of drinking after other people 
was so disgusting! Shall we then reckon 
among the marks of true refinement a quality 
which is compatible with ignorance, with vice, 
with inanity, vanity, and irreligion ? 

Hans Christian Andersen has given us one of 
his shrewd little stories in point. 

There was once a prince of great honour and 
renown who wished to marry a real princess. 
Many persons calling themselves princesses 
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had been offered for this dignity, but there was 
always something about the ladies which made 
him doubtful of their claim to the title. So 
not being able to satisfy his fastidiousness on 
this point, he remained for a long time unde- 
cided. 

One night during a tremendous storm, a 
young lady came to the door and requested 
admittance, saying that she was a real prin- 
cess. She was ina most pitiable condition— 
draggled from head to foot, with the rain pour- 
ing in torrents from her dishevelled locks, she 
looked forlorn enough for a beggar. But the 
prince would not prejudge her; he invited her 
to spend the night, and in the meantime his 
mother devised a plan by which to ascertain 
whether her pretensions were genuine. On the 
place where the princess was to sleep she put 
three small peas, and on the top of them twenty 
mattresses, covering these again with twenty 
feather beds. Upon this luxurious couch the 
supposed princess retired to rest, and in the 
morning she was asked how she had passed 
the night. 

‘*Oh, most wretchedly !” she replied; ‘‘ there 
was something hard in my bed which distressed 
me extremely, and has bruised me all over 
black and blue!” 

Then they knew that her pretensions were 
not false, for none but a real princess could 
have possessed sufficient delicacy of perception 
to feel the three little peas under twenty mat- 
tresses and twenty feather beds! 

Is not then delicacy of personal habits desira- 
ble? Beyond doubt, when it is held in subser- 
vience to higher things. The man or woman 
to whom coarseness is not offensive, can never 
be agreeable, as a companion, whatever the 
general excellence which might be expected 
to counterbalance this defect of nature or edu- 
cation. But to be naturally or habitually deli- 
cate is one thing, to be systematically fastidious 
quite another. The quality or habit we are 
considering has its root in the profoundest 
egotism, and its branches are so numerous that 
it is impossible to consider them all in detail. 
It is like the paper-mulberry tree, no two 
leaves of which are alike. Let us pick a sprig 
or two here and there as specimens. 

Fastidiousness, when unaffected—which it is 
not always—is very generally a mark of weak- 
ness. Persons of exalted virtue are never re- 
puted to be fastidious, and why? not because 
they are constituted differently from other men, 
but because great objects—noble aims—occupy 
the soul and thoughts to the exclusion of what- 
ever might interfere with them. If a man who 
has devoted himself to the highest pursuits 
Which can engage the attention of mortals, 
finds fastidious habits in his way, they will be 
the first sacrifice he will lay upon the altar of 
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duty. But it may be questioned whether these 
habits will not be often beforehand with us, 
effectually preventing any hearty devotion to 
duty. Questioned, did we say? Alas, does 
not every day’s observation show us that they 
are the hindrance, in too many cases, especially 
of feminine goodness? In the care of the poor, 
and especially in any attempt to reform the 
vicious, is not this conspicuously the difficulty, 
even to the extent of subjecting a woman to the 
charge of coarseness if she is found able to 
bear the presence of the squalid and the de- 
graded? We have heard ladies observe calmly 
and with obvious self-complacency, that they 
could not endure the very atmosphere of the 
poor, and must leave the care of them to those 
who could! And we could not help feeling that 
the daring required for such an avowal might 
have served an excellent purpose if turned in 
the right direction. 

Fastidiousness is a dreadful weapon of do- 
mestic tyranny. Many a household can tell 
the grinding power of a selfishness which dis- 
guises itself under the form of delicacy of tastes 
and habits. Many are the tears of vexation, 
anxiety, mortification and disappointment, oc- 
casioned by the unfeeling temper and inconsi- 
derate exactions which are the legitimate fruit 
of undue attention to personal comfort. One 
must be little observant of what is about him 
if he have not sometimes been driven by the in- 
genious requisitions of the self-indulgent, to 
wish that the hair-shirt, the pulse-and-water, 
and the flinty bed of the anchorite could be 
tried for the reformation of such. Providence 
seems often to discipline these people by in- 
creasing the sensitiveness they have voluntarily 
induced or cherished, until it becomes a tor- 
menting want which nothing in nature is capa- 
ble of allaying. They are crushed by the gods 
their own hands have set up. 

3ut personal fastidiousness, although a hard- 
ener of the heart, a traitor to the rights and 
feeling of those who depend on us, a bar to 
improvement, a puller down of all the faculties 
of the soul, is not the only form of this specious 
enemy. Its effects upon society are quite as 
extensive and fatal in its other character of— 
what we may call for want of a more expres- 
sive term—exclusiveness. In this shape its 
office is to allow value and charm to all that 
is desirable, only in proportion as others are 
shut out from its enjoyment. It seems strange 
that this so obvious refuge of empty pride could 
become a formidable moral evil, but it is one 
of the sorest of our condition of society—a 
condition which, because it is artificial and 
contrary to our better nature, we please our- 
selves with calling refined. An anxious reach- 
ing after something which shall distinguish us 
from others is one of the natural traits of 
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mortal man; but one of the most unlovely and | 
ungenerous manifestations of this disposition | 
is the attempt to undervalue a large part of | 
all the things and people that we see, in order | 
that our taste and judgment may be reckoned | 
supreme by people as superficial as ourselves. 
It is this which occasions the listlessness dis- 
played by certain persons when they are out 
of their own set; the chilling look, the dead 
reply, the disclaiming air with which they 
decline to participate in social pleasures which 
have not a certain conventional sanction. ‘1 hey 
are so fastidious! They lament the fault, too, 
with an air that says they would not be without 
it for the world; they evidently feel that their 
chosen position depends upon an incapacity to 
enjoy common pleasures, quite ignorant all 
the while that the highest points and object of 
true cultivation is a universal human sympathy. 
The eagle can look down from such a com- 
manding altitude that the difference in height 
of the objects on the plain is scarcely percep- 
tible; white the mole, blinking about a diameter 
of a few inches, is quite sure there is nothing 
worth seeing beyond that circle. What wounds, 








what heart-burnings, what stiflings of the sweet 
charities of life, what ‘‘ evil surmisings,” what 
an unchristian tone of intercourse, what loss of 
a thousand advantages to be communicated and 
received, result from the cultivation of a spirit 
of fastidious exclusiveness! How much spon- 
taneous kindness is prevented by the intrusion 
of a cultivated and cherished distaste for certain 
harmless peculiarities which we have chosen to 
consider intolerable! We can pardon crimi- 
nality in some shapes more easily than we can 
overlook mere unpleasantness in others, so 
arbitrary is our fastidiousness, so unamenable 
to right reason. ‘There are far worse sins 
than sins against taste,” said a young clergy- 
man once to a lady who was inveighing against 
the coarseness of certain reformers; and the 
lesson might well be repeated in many a so- 
called refined circle. One of the deep con- 
demnations of this effeminate nicety is that 
it is always exercised about trifles. 

Like other things spurious, fastidiousness is 
often inconsistent with itself; the coarsest 
things are done, the cruellest things said by 
the most fastidious people. Horace Walpole 
was a proverb of epicurean particularity of 
taste, yet none of the vulgarians whom he 
vilified had a keener relish for a coarse allu- 
sion or a malicious falsehood. Beckford, of 
Fonthill, demanded that life should be thrice 
winnowed for his use, but what was his life? 
Louis XIV. was ‘‘insolently nice” in some 
things, what was he in others? If we observe 
a person proud of a reputation for fastiious- 
ness, we shall always find that the egotism 
which is its life will at times lead him to say 
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or do something disgusting. We need expect 
from such people no delicate, silent self-sacrifice, 
no tender watching for others’ tastes or needs, 
no graceful yielding up of privileges in uncon- 
sidered trifles, on which wait no “ flowing 
thanks.” They may be kind and obliging to a 
certain extent, but when the service required 
involves anything disagreeable, anything offen- 
sive to the taste on which they pride themselves, 
we must apply elsewhere. Their fineness of 
nature sifts common duties, selecting for prac- 
tice only those which will pass the test; and 
conscience is not hurt, for unsuspected pride 
has given her a bribe. 

One of the fruits of misplaced fastidiousness 
is the utter and intolerable tameness which it 
induces in society. We ask for truth and 
nature in poetry and painting, and find nothing 
so charming as flashes of natural genius in 
literature ; but in society everything is crushed 
to a dead level, and by what? By a tyrannical 
something which claims to be good taste, but 
which is in truth anything else. This resolute 
frowning down or freezing up of whatever is 
spontaneous is not the operation of good taste, 
but the cunning artifice of dull people, who, 
having secured certain physical advantages, 
use them for the purpose of repressing in 
others whatever might threaten to disturb their 
empire. It seems strange at first view that 
this should have been practicable, and the 
reason why it is so is rather a mortifying one. 
The power of wealth, even of wealth in which 
we have no interest, is overwhelming. It has 
ever been so since the world began; whoever 
becomes the envied possessor of a few extra 
thousands, has a more obvious power on the 
surface of society than the man of genius or 
learning can possibly have, and if he would 
live in society he must submit to take the tone 
which has been given to it by such people. 
We need not then wonder that persons of high 
intellectual pretensions so often decline society. 
It suits not the free mind, which finds its best 
pleasure in the exercise of its highest powers, 
to spend its precious hours and energies where 
every emotion of the soul must be suppressed, 
and every independent thought is voted ‘bad 
taste,” if it do not happen to chime in with the 
tone of the circle. If we would give our social 
intercourse the charm whose absence we 
often regret, we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween true delicacy and justness of taste,—a 
quality referable to principles and not amenable 
to fantasy,—and that fickle tyrant fastidious- 
ness, which claims despotic power, and wields 
its sceptre so capriciously that we may as well 
ask a fool to ‘“‘render a reason.” 

The fastidiousness of society does not con- 
tent itself with repressing the natural expres- 
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sion of our feelings on subjects comparatively 
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indifferent ; it carries its pretensions still fur- 
ther. Certain topics of great importance; 
of the first moment, are prohibited altogether. 
It is considered bad taste, and voted indubi- 
table cant, to introduce the subject of religion ; 
one may talk of church affairs, discuss the 
sermon ad libitum, pass the most sweeping 
judgment on the character and manner of 
the pastor, the dress and behaviour of his 
wife and the management of his family; may 
point out the inconsistent behaviour of church 
members, and so confess by implication that 
there is a standard somewhere; but to speak 
of religion itself, seriously and practically ; to 
make its experience or its duties the theme of 
conversation, is to dare looks of cold dislike, 
and to make one’s company shunned like a 
pestilence. It used to be considered mauvais 
ton to **mention hell to ears polite,” but in 
modern society it will hardly do to allude to 
heaven. And this is not to be ascribed so 
much to the irreligiousness of those who pro- 
scribe sacred subjects, as to the general im- 
pression, the effect of false notions of civilization, 
that only mediocrity of talk is safe; that what- 
ever would quicken the dull flow of the blood, 
bring colour to the cheek and fire to the eye, 
is dangerous in society. This is undoubtedly 
the great reason why religion is so much left, 
even among people who would like to be good 
if they could, for Sunday use and cultivation, 
and for times of affliction, when emotion is not 
out of place, because the depths of the soul 
are stirred by God himself, and man has no 
power to enforce the ordinary chilling calm. 
We would not be considered as pleading for 
what is sometimes called religious conversation, 
too often as far from truth and nature as the 
most inane talk of fashionable society ; but for 
liberty to talk on whatever subject really inte- 
rests us. This excludes cant and all prosing 
for effect. If it were allowable for all to talk 
on religious subjects when so disposed, there 
would be the less field for those who assume 
the right as if it were an exclusive merit. 
Perfect liberty for all would leave no temptation 
to hypocritical pretenders or weak devotees, 
for liberty induces a healthful action, which 
naturally extinguishes whatever is spurious 
and forced. Conversation is much impoverished 
by the exclusion of religion, for there is scarcely 
a subject of human interest which can be fully 
treated without reference toit. This may seem 
to some a sweeping assertion, but those who 
doubt may see an admirable exemplification of 
our meaning in two modern works by one author, 
‘“Modern Painters,” and ‘‘The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” by Mr. Ruskin, a writer who 
insists on the connexion not only of art but of 
every gratification of our higher nature with 
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The exclusion of religious topics from con- 

versation, includes, of course, the exclusion of 

all discussion of morals deduced from religion. 

Moral rules founded on social convenience and 

public order are within the pale; it is only 

when we would contemplate a code of morals 

which is somewhat stricter than the law of the 

land, that we offend fastidious taste. Here is 

another cause of barrenness, for who can dwell 

for ever in the merest externals, without becom- 

ing distressingly cold andempty? How is it pos- 

sible to take an intelligent interest in human 

affairs, without contemplating them in their 
moral bearings, whether obvious or remote? 

If it be contended that to talk about these 
things is to do no good, we might refer to the 

objector’s own experience, and ask whether, on 

close examination of the sources of some of his 

most important moral impressions, he does not 
discover that a sentiment uttered in ordinary 
conversation by some man of sense or piety, 

does not lie at the very root of his convictions 

of duty. The arrows of truth stick, whether 
shot from formally prepared and authorized 
bows or not. The mind may be on its guard 
against regular teachings, while it will receive 
unquestioned an idea which, though presented 
by a seeming chance, is yet commended by 
truth to the understanding or the conscience. 
How important then is it to enjoy a free ex- 
pression of sentiment on matters of impor- 
tance! The ‘‘word fitly spoken,” which is 
truly ‘‘like apples of gold in pictures (baskets) 
of silver,” should never be lost, in deference to a 
pretentious and stolid fastidiousness. It is as 
much our duty to bear our testimony to the 
truth when occasion offers, as to act conscien- 
tiously in any otherway. Tosuppress the good 
word is a sin, and it is a sin to which society 
continually tempts the unwary. It is not long 
since we ourselves heard an ingenuous young 
person say, ‘‘I felt as if I ought to say what I 
thought, but I did not dare.” ‘Why not?” 
‘¢Q, they would have thought me so disagree- 
able!” It is in vain to expect most persons to 
have the courage to be honest in the expression 
of unpopular sentiments at such cost, and 
every instance of conscious disingenuousness 
takes something from our self-respect and our 
courage in withstanding evil. 

What is called fastidiousness in literature is, 
happily for literature, nearly out of date. The 
first demand now-a-days, is that a writer shall 
say something, and only the second, that he 
shall say it well. Mere style is but little 
esteemed, except so far as it has direct fitness 
to convey ideas clearly. There is plenty of 
criticism of style, but its grounds are more 
manly than they were a hundred years since. 
There are hypercritics, of course, but nobody 
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minds them, and the usual tone-of remark on 
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books is so general, that we are in danger | 


of falling into a neglectful habit of writing, 
through lack of that sharp and carping spirit 
which was fashionable in the days of Warbur- 
ton and Ritson. The few who still attempt to 
be noted for literary fastidiousness are usually 
heard to utter only sentences of lofty and | 
general disapprobation. They do not like the 
book! But why? Oh, they do not know! 
They are unfortunately rather fastidious! It 





is hard to extract anything like criticism | 
from these objectors. They do not like to | 
commit themselves by specific remarks which | 
might be refuted. They prefer the safe dignity 
of indefinite censure. There is no disputing | 
about taste, and this saves all trouble of argu- | 
ment and explanation. It may be suggested | 
to this class of fastidious people that not only 


good common sense, but taste, knowledge, 


sensibility, and sympathy are required to make | 


literary judgment worth anything, and they 





may, perhaps, be profitably advised to read 
what Coleridge has said of critics who decide 
without the aid of these qualities. We must. 
know what a work ought to be, before we are 
competent to say what it is. | 

Delicacy of taste in all things is one of the | 
most charming and desirable of qualities. It | 
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Mere fastidiousness is often either conscious 
goarseness attempting a redeeming and gen- 
teelifying trait, or ambitious vulgarity aping 
the refined. Delicacy is consistent, because it 
is real; fastidiousness forgets to be so when 
the inducement is absent. Delicacy is sensitive 
for others; fastidiousness is too often mere 
self-indulgence slightly veiled. Delicacy is 
always conciliated by what is intrinsically 
good; fastidiousness is disgusted by any origi- 
nality even of virtue. Delicacy is at home in a 
desert; fastidiousness can exist only in the 
atmosphere of a pseudo-refinement. Delicacy 
accompanied Catherine Vonder Wart, when 
she watched alone in the storm all night by her 
husband, wiping the foam of agony from his 
lips, and bearing up his spirit as he lay 
stretched upon the rack; fastidiousness would 
have stayed at home, wringing her hands and 
tearing her hair perhaps, but never thinking 
such service possible. 


But whither are we tending? We have been 
led to maiming and macerating our flower 
indeed, to an extent which even botany will 
hardly justify. Do we seem to have treated 
our subject harshly? It is only seeming. The 
moment we begin to analyze we must neces- 


supposes in the first place great perfection and | sarily wear the appearance of severity. Is it 


sensitiveness of bodily organization, in the |—-can it be—needful to say that after all we 
second, high cultivation, and in the third, a | have said about fastidiousness, there are some 
moral tenderness which is tremblingly alive to fastidious people whom we love dearly, and 
the most delicate test. Without the last of | who are full of all good things? When we 
these requisites the others are null or worse; | treat a subject of this nature, we must be 
with it they are indeed things to be thankful | indulged in a complete abstraction, which 
for. It was our lot once to meet a gentleman allows us to call everything by its plainest 
who had lost his sight and hearing, yet retained | name, give its true meaning, and trace it out to 
his taste in even increased sensibility,—a cir- | its legitimate consequences. It is in applying 
cumstance which occasioned the keenest morti- | our remarks, that allowances are to be made 
fication to his high-strung and proud mind, | and special circumstances and balances con- 
because it assimilated him with the beasts. | cheno. That is the business of the reader 
Yet who has not known people who prided | rather than of the writer. Of the writer is to 
themselves on this very quality, without refe- | be required only the most rigorous impartiality 
rence to any other? True delicacy is founded | of research, and of course the most unflinching 
on principle ; it selects and rejects for a reason. | self-application ! 








WHO SHALL BE CROWNED?—A SONNET. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT DAVIDSON, D.D. 


BRING forth the wreath, the worthiest to crown! 
But who of mortals shall the worthiest be? 
Who best deserveth immortality? 

A name the list’ning ages shall send down, 

Imperishable, unrevoked renown? 

Is it the soldier, breathing fierce commands, 
Pride on his brow, and gore upon his hands, 





Begrimed with smoke from many a burning town? 
Is it the scholar bent, but not with years, 
Wrinkled and lean, from studious vigils pale; 
Who in his nearest volume never peers, 
Unknowing what his own heart may reveal? 
Crown thou the man himself who knows, nay more, 
Subdues; of prejudice, pride, passion, conqueror! 
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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


BY THE REV. J. P. DURBIN, D.D. 


(See Engraving.) 


Lrpanus, or Lebanon, has been from time 
immemorial a bright and beautiful region in 
the East, and is rich in historical associations 
both sacred and profane. The earliest notice 
of it is in the prayer of Moses on Mount 
Pisgah, as the host of Israel was about to 
cross the Jordan—‘‘I pray thee let me go 
over and see the land that is beyond Jordan, 
that goodly mountain Lebanon.”—(Deut. iii. 
25.) Five hundred years afterwards it became 
still more renowned as the great storehouse 
from whence Solomon obtained the marble and 
the cedars for building the magnificent temple 
for the worship of the true God at Jerusalem. 
It was the good fortune of Hiram, king of 
Tyre, to be connected with this celebrated 
building, so that Solomon, Hiram, Lebanon, 
and the Temple of God, are necessary parts of 
the most magnificent picture drawn by sacred 
history. The Temple has disappeared—Solo- 
mon and Hiram have passed away, but Lebanon 
still stands, and the crown of his hoary and 
historic brow are the few patriarchal cedars, 
which at a distance, in winter, seem like a dark 
cloud resting on the carpet of snow, and in 
summer like the bowers of Eden offering shelter 
from a Syrian sun. Let us pay them a visit, 
which we must do quickly, for in a few years 
they too will have passed away. 

The European pilgrim catches the first glimpse 
of Lebanon as he nears the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean. At first it seems a dim outline 
of yellowish clouds stationary upon the horizon ; 
but as he approaches it unfolds itself to his 
view, and is seen to be composed of precipitous 
walls of whitish limestone, stretching away to 
the north and south as far as the eye can 
reach along the coast, and receding from the 
shore as they rise successively, until the icy 
summit of Gebel Sunnin is lost amid the clouds 
to the northeast. At the base of these rocky 
rampaxts, and extending to the sea, particularly 
at Beyrout where the traveller disembarks, is 
a hilly plain, covered with groves of olive, mul- 
berry, and fig trees, and interspersed with 
clumps of palm and plane trees, and fields of 
grain. Rising above these orchards are seen 
the white houses of the wealthier citizens, and 
hid within their deep shades are the humbler 
dwellings of the poorer classes. These rugged 


} Mountain ramparts are rent transversely by 





many dark zigzag chasms, through which the 
torrents sometimes dash headlong, and some- 
times glide noiselessly to the sea. On the 
edges and projections of these great natural 
walls, are seen here and there villages and 
monasteries perched in apparently inaccessible 
positions, but the vineyards, orchards, and 
grain patches which surround them are rarely 
visible, being concealed in the deep deils, or 
shut out of view by the terrace walls which 
support them; hence the general aspect of the 
mountain, as seen from the sea-plain, is a naked, 
gray-coloured embankment without verdure and 
almost without population, impending over the 
whole line of coast. But as, in April, 1843, 
we surmounted successively the great natural 
ledges which compose the western side of the 
mountain, and looked down upon the terraces 
and into the dells below, we beheld with asto- 
nishment that they were thickly set with villages, 
alive with flocks and adorned with luxuriant 
orchards, vineyards, and grain patches. Many 
of them were so shut up within the winding 
mountain gorges that we could not perceive 
how they could be approached. They seemed 
to us inaccessible. Sometimes they were in 
deep dells hundreds of feet below us, and 
sometimes perched on the cliffs as far above 
us. Many of the dells are so chasm-like as to 
make one dizzy while looking down into them, 
and their perpendicular walls of rock are covered 
with moss, shrubs, and wild flowers, always 
green and moist, forming cool, shady retreats, 
fit for the abodes of the water and woodland 
nymphs of pagan mythology. 

Notwithstanding the aspect of the mountain, 
as seen from the plain, is that of a succession 
of rocky ramparts receding as they rise, yet 
upon ascending, it will be found to have two 
or three well marked plateaux or regions rising 
one above the other, and differing in fertility 
and productions. Immediately on the coast, 
at different points, the precipitous spurs of 
the mountain project into the sea; but on 
other parts a rolling plain extends from one 
to three miles back, covered with groves of 
olive, fig, mulberry, and palm trees. Above 
this is the mild and pure region described 
already as intersected with dells, concealing 
innumerable small valleys, alive with population 
and flocks, irrigated everywhere by little canals 
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along which the mountain rivulets are led, and 
abounding in orchards, vineyards, and grain 
fields. Above this lies a colder and more 
sterile region, more sparsely populated, in which 
are found the trees of high northern latitudes, 
such as the various species of pine, the juniper, 
and the cedar. This last is found now only in 
two or three places, and in small numbers. 
Above this pine region, which is properly the 
shoulder of Lebanon, rises his hoary head co- 
vered with perpetual snow. 

The group of cedars, deemed the only remnant 
of the forest whence Solomon derived his supply, 
lies nearly east from Tripoli, from which the 
pilgrimage is usually made. The ascent is 
steep and dangerous, and yet is grand and 
inspiring. The approach to the cedars, like 
the approach to all celebrated sacred places, 
takes strong hold on the imagination and the 
heart. The eye is restless, and glances rapidly 
forward as each height is gained and each 
point turned, in order to catch the first glimpse 
of those few remaining patriarchs of the sacred 
forest world. At length a dark pyramidal 
outline is seen upon the resplendent snow- 
vesture of the upper region of Lebanon; it 
grows upon the dilated and delighted vision; 
the pilgrim quickens his speed, and hastening 
forward, quickly finds himself under the thick 
and far-reaching branches of the venerable 
Cedars of Lebanon. Here let us rest for a 
moment and survey them. 

The boundless forests of the magnificent trees, 
which afforded lively and striking images to 
prophets and poets of ancient times, are no 
more. One feels sad upon realizing that only 
seven of these venerable trees remain, and that 
these are decaying and must shortly disappear. 
Not a great many years ago travellers counted 
forty—shortly afterwards, thirty—then twenty— 
Jifteen—twelve—and now seven. Yet these have 
such an air of antiquity as to lead the devout 
pilgrim readily to connect them with the biblical 
history. They form a little grove. The largest 
among them measures about forty feet in cir- 
cumference near the ground, and rises from 
eighty to ninety feet. The space occupied by 
the branches of the tree is equal to its height, 
and they shoot off in distinct stages so as to 
form successive scaffolds or stories, the widest 
of which is about the centre of the tree; they 
then narrow gradually, giving the tree a dome- 
like shape. The pilgrim, finding himself medi- 
tating under their shade, in the month of June, 
is suddenly aroused from his devout reveries 
by the gay and joyous laugh of the young, and 
the solemn and measured tread of the old, as 
they ascend from the villages below. They 
are coming to worship God under these won- 
derful trees. Gathered around the mighty 
trunks, and under the wide-spreading branches 
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of the largest, all become silent. Then begins 
the solemn chant—then they pour forth the 
inspiring hymn—then the holy invocation, as 
all prostrate themselves on the earth and lift 
their hearts to heaven. It is a scene that 
cannot be described; it is worthy of the pencil 
of a master. The sublime mountain scenery, 
the profound stillness of the upper mountain 
fastnesses, the pure resplendent sky, reflected 
by the snow-vesture of Gebel Sunnin, the deep, 
cool shade, and the sacred associations of the 
venerable trees, all awake the heart and raise 
the thoughts to heaven. 

As the pilgrim turns away to descend the 
mountain, he notices for the first time distinctly 
a grove of three or four hundred young, yel- 
lowish cedars close at hand. But they do not 
interest him; they want those sacred historic 
associations which connect them with the Bible. 
They cannot speak to his heart; they cannot 
detain him for a moment. 

The wood of the present cedars, as perhaps 
also of those of Solomon, is not red, or veined, 
nor of a pungent, aromatic scent, but is yel- 
lowish, much resembling deal; is not of a 
close, firm texture, is bright and brittle. It 
may have participated in the general decay of 
the old world; yet one does not like to learn 
or realize these facts. The imagination and 
the heart wish to dwell on the poetico-prophetic 
descriptions of the cedars, which’ make them 
the glory of Lebanon, and connect them with 
the magnificent king of Israel and the Temple 
of the living God. We love to recite from Eze- 
kiel, ‘“‘Behold the Assyrian was a cedar of 
Lebanon, with fair branches and with a shadowy 
shroud, and of an high stature, and his top 
was among the thick boughs; therefore his 
height was exalted above all the trees of the 
field, and his boughs were multiplied, and his 
branches became long because of the multitude 
of waters; all the fowls of heaven made their 
nests in his boughs, and under his branches 
did all the beasts of the field bring forth their 
young.” 

The fastnesses of Lebanon are nearly inac- 
cessible to any regular force. Hence from time 
immemorial they have been the refuge for 
fugitives from civil and religious persecution, 
and within its rocky dells, and along its mural 
precipices their languages, manners, and opi- 
nions have remained unchanged. The mguntail 
is invested with a mysterious religious interest, 
which springs not altogether from its sacred 
associations, but partly from the natural in- 
fluence it exerts over the imagination. It is 
regarded as a holy mountain, and its claim is 
supported by the presence of ten thousand 
monks, dwelling in two hundred convents; and 
by the remains of all the great religions know? 





in the history of the world: the Pagan, the 
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Jewish, the Mahometan, and the Christian. To 
the north, looking down from their mountain 
homes into the valley of the Orontes, we find 
the Ansari, whose doctrines and practices are 
a compound of the Pagan, Jewish, Mahometan, 
and Christian religions. They are of Persian 
origin, and established themselves in the moun- 
tain several centuries ago. From the East 
they transferred to Lebanon the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls: they still worship the 
sun, and some say the dog: and yet the men 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper with wine and 
meat. On the Eastern declivity of Lebanon, 
hovering over the magnificent ruins of Balbec, 
we find the savage Metuwilies, who, though a 
sect of Mahometans, still retain traces of the 
Magian religion of the ancient and distant 
East. On the southern portion of the moun- 
tain, behind Tyre and Sidon, are the Druses, 
perhaps the most remarkable people in the 
world; their religion is neither Pagan, Mahome- 
tan, Jewish, nor Christian, but a motley com- 
bination of the worst elements of them all. Un- 
til within a few years their doctrines and rites 
were kept a profound mystery, and were taught 
and practised only in the presence of the ini- 
tiated, in their little retired mountain chapels, in 
which their sacred books were kept locked up 
in chests, and which were guarded perpetually. 
The sect derives its name and worship from a 
fanatical Persian named Derazy, who, under- 
taking to teach and practise his impious doc- 
trines in Egypt, was driven out, and, scarcely 
escaping with his life, fled to Lebanon, the 
home of all the oppressed. In the central por- 
tions of the mountains chiefly, yet sparsely 
scattered over the whole, we find the Christian 
population. It is principally of the Maronite 
sect, which differs but little from the Greek 
church, except in their allegiance to the Roman 
Pontiff. Yet there is a mortal enmity between 
these two Christian sects of the mountain. If 
they were united they might command the 
whole country; but being divided they are 
often ruled by the Druses. 

Although there is such a variety of religion 
in Lebanon, and the several sects are chiefly 
grouped together in their own territories, yet 
the great bulk of the inhabitants are descend- 
ants of the ancient Syrians, and are much alike 
in manners, dress, and social condition. They 
have maintained their independence amid all 
political changes, and have continued to be 
governed by their own native chiefs. And 
although they pay a small tax to the Turkish 
government, they do not fight under the Turk- 
ish flag. That their mountain homes may be 
inaccessible to the invader, they have refused 
to make roads; and that they themselves may 
not be starved out, they have husbanded every 
foot of soil, enlarged the surface by successive 
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terrace-walls, and completed a system of irri- 
gation by small canals, winding round the de- 
clivities, carried through intervening ridges by 
tunnels cut in the solid rocks, and across val- 
leys by means of aqueducts, that no elevation 
or water may be lost. Their flocks of sheep 
and small crops of cotton furnish them with 
clothing; their mulberry groves produce a pro- 
fitable article of silk for commerce, and their 
vineyards afford wine both for nourishment and 
trade. The land which they till is theirgown ; 
and thus secure in their homes, and in the 
fruits of their industry, they are the most popu- 
lous, prosperous, and happy portion of Syria. 
The population of the mountain is estimated 
at 200,000. 


The personal appearance of the inhabitants 
is very much in their favour. The men, though 
lightly made, are athletic, and the women of an 
agreeable, even handsome appearance. Indeed, 
Lamartine is enraptured at the sight of the 


maids of Mount Lebanon. He says,— 


‘*It is impossible to paint with the pen the 
admirable and picturesque groups of richness 
of costume and beauty that these women form 
in the country. Every day I see faces of young 
girls or of women such as Raphael never pic- 
tured even in his artist-dreams; it is much 
more than Grecian or Italian beauty—it is 
purity of lines, delicacy of contour ;—in a word 
of that Rome and Greece have left us of the 
most perfect : and this is rendered still more 
intoxicating by a primitive innocence and sim- 
plicity of expression, by a serene and volup- 
tuous languor, by the celestial light that their 
blue eyes, fringed with dark lashes, throw over 
the features, and by an ingenuousness of smile, 
a harmony of proportion, an animated whiteness 
of the skin, an indescribable transparency of 
complexion, a metallic lustre of the hair, a 
grace of movement, a strangeness of attitude 
and musical vibration of voice, which make of 
the young Syrian an houri of paradise to the 
eyes.” 


Although I would not vouch for the entire 
accuracy of the above poetic description, and 
admit it may be a little overwrought, yet I 
will add a note from my own Journal, made on 
the spot in 1843. 


‘As we descended the western declivity of 
Lebanon we met two mountain lasses, who 
paused a few steps above us, on the roadside. 
They were of middle stature, and of fine gene- 
ral proportions. Their white full trowsers fell 
down to the middle of the leg, where they were 
loosely drawn by a string, leaving the rapidly 
tapering limb exposed down to the clean, finely- 
formed ankle and beautiful foot, which, naked, 
pressed firmly on the ground: the upper part 
of the limb swelled rapidly yet beautifully into 
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a fulness which was gracefully enveloped in the 
lower parts of the trowsers. The loose coarse- 
blue frock was turned up in front, folded back 
and pinned behind at the loins: the jacket was 
lightly yet perfectly laced in front, leaving 
narrow space in which the chemise appeared 
through the crossed cords: the sleeves were 
short, exposing the arm from above the elbow, 
exhibiting a round, ripe fulness, tapering to the 
wrist ;—such a limb as nature in her merriest 
and gnost liberal mood delights to form. The 
jacket was scolloped very low in front and 
received the ends of a plain white handkerchief 
thrown round the neck. A bundle of grass, tied 
up in a cloth, rested on the head of one of them, 
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hung loosely by her side with a grace natural 
to its round, full, plump form. She spake to 
our muleteer, and the smooth words leaped 
from her half-opened lips without effort, and 
their silvery sounds rang pleasantly on the ear: 
her rapidly and ever-varying tones indicated 
the glee and cheer of her heart, and she stood 
before us a specimen of the Christian maids of 
Lebanon. Gazing upon her, I was not sur. 
prised that their fathers and brothers main- 
tained their freedom in their mountain homes, 
She was worthy of the wild and magnificent 
world she inhabited; and as she turned away 
and trod her mountain path, I felt convinced 
that there was more real happiness in that full 


and shaded an open face, mantled with the | voluptuous bosom unadorned, than in those 
finest health, and tinged with delicate red and | soft and delicate ones in gay capitals, upon 
white; one hand grasped the grass, the other | which a thousand jewels sparkle. 





MARY DE MANCINI. 


BY HARRIET FARLEY. 


“T am calm, sire, yet you tremble.” (The expression with which Mary met her royal admirer at their last interview.) 


You tremble, sire, yet I am calm! 

My very heart within me lieth still, 

And creepeth in my veins reluctant blood, 

As trickling waters glide beneath cold ice. 

So stands the pyramid congealed; more bright, 
Glittering, and firm, more beautiful and grand, 
Than when in fluid loneliness it lay, 

Dimpling beneath the zephyr’s lightest kiss, 
Reflecting, in a sympathetic smile, 

The clear, bright glow of heaven’s blue arch above, 
Or of the verdant overhanging grove. 

Like this I was, monarch, like that I am. 

Ay, Iam calm; I feel there is nct that, 

In God’s whole universe, could melt, could move 
Me now. Yet once not thus thou knewest me, 

Nor is that time forgot when throbbed a heart 
Within my girlhood’s breast, of tender mould; 
With quick, keen sympathies all palpitate; 

With joyous pain, of aspiration new, 

With pure emotion swelling deep and strong. 

I am another now. It needeth not 

To tell thee what hath wrought this change entire; 
How noble hopes, one after one, grew faint, 
Lingered, and died, and left me desolate ; 

For, think ye, when all hope is dead, this heart 
Shall cherish aught less high ? 

The feeling last, that strove for life and strength, 
Yielded but in a struggle fierce and long; 

It throbbed with embryo force within my heart, 
That pledge and relic of our love; 

"Twas mine and thine—almost a fiend, and yet 
There was so much of human in its germ, 

I would not hear its wail, but on it laid 

The smothering grasp of my fierce will; and then— 
It did not die, it had not lived—it was despair— 

So now may I, its murderess, be calm. 

Yet may I not feel sure ’twill e’er be thus— 

Judge not from what may be, what might have been— 
For we have heard how devils entered and possessed 
The empty, swept, and garnished place. 


O, sire, how we'd have reigned ! 
Our royal might the burnished cloud 
That veils, yet beautifies, with tributary glow 








Miss Pardoe’s “ Life of Louis XIV.” 


Its sun, and pours its lavish blessings on the earth; 
Religion, beauty, genius, science, art, 

Like wreaths of laurel, rose, and lily, twined 
Around the glorious statue of a god, 

Their graces should have blent around our throne. 
Why might not this have been? 

Why should thy mother scorn to call me child? 
Why was there none to whisper in her ear 

The name of Buckingham? of one more new, 

Not unallied to this I bear? to wake 

In her the memories of first fond love? 

To rouse that woman stronger than the queen? 
And France, proud France, has feared the orphan girl. 
Dependent on her for her bread; has roused 

Her strength to battle a fond maiden’s love— 

A nation in array against the glance 

Sent from the heart through a young damsel’s eye! 
In triumph may I not a banner wave 

Above my bleeding sorrow and my shame? 


I, in my isolation, rise and look 

Upon the past, like one who stands, at length, 
Wearied and scorched, on some volcano’s height ; 
Who sees the lava fields, all crisp and hard, 

Below, o’er which his bruiséd foot hath passed ; 
Who knows that buried far beneath that crust 

Lie gardens, fields, and vales, vineyards, and bowers. 
Incipient garners of rich nature’s stores, 

And knows that few, like him, could thus surmount 
And smile upon the scoria’d charnel mound ; 

Who stands alone, o’erlooking that, yet oh 30 high. 


You tremble, sire, yet I am calm; 

Your grief I do not feel, yet know full well 
How lasting it may be; for, Louis, thou 

Art not alone the monarch, but the man; 

And what the former, but the last 

All licensed, bloated, unrestrained ? 

So thou wilt love again, wilt smile, embrace, 
And press thy lips unto the cheek of loveliness; 
It may be dream, and sigh, and vow, and kneel, 
Mayhap with some soft beauty mingle tears, 
But never, to another woman, shalt thou pale 
And quake. 


THE BIRDS OF ENGLAND. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tue birds of merry England, 
With what a joyous shout, 

Amid the old, manorial parks 
Their spring-tide lays gush out, 


Or from the green and shady lanes 
With all their wealth of leaves, 

Or where the dense, o’ermastering vine 
Doth clasp the cottage eaves. 


The lady listeneth in her bower 
For the first nightingale, 

And on the hills the children shout 
To bid the cuckoo hail, 


First herald that the April flowers 
Have oped their tinted vest,— 

Whose egg the wondering sparrow finds 
Lodged in her new-reared nest; 


And, all indignant, hears at length 
The hoarse, unvaried tone, 

With which the half-fledged guest divides 
Its lineage from her own. 


The thrush upon the tree-top trills, 
The linnet from below, 

And the blackbird whistleth cheerily 
Where the ripening cherries glow. 


From the same grove the robins sing, 
Where year by year they hung 

Their roofless tent, and fondly spread 
The cradle for their young ; 


And when the emigrating wing 
Flagged in its homeward flight, 





The thought of that familiar haunt 
Renewed its failing might. 


Hark to the busy, black-gowned rooks, 
Who build, like barons bold, 

By foray, as in feudal times, 
Their rude and dark-browed hold. 


Amid the ancient oaks that guard 
The mansions of the great, 

Your rook’s the true aristocrat, 
And loves a proud estate. 


Up goes the blithe, full-throated lark, 
So high in ambient air, 

You lose her place ’mid ether blue 
But her carol tells you where. 


Then to her lowly nest she drops 
With such maternal strain, 

As if beside the gate of heaven 
She lingered, not in vain. 


Swelled is the chorus of the morn 
By countless warblers bright, 
But one alone, with tender strain, 

Salutes the ear of night; 


And though the gift of sleep is sweet, 
Dispelling care and tear, 

Yet happier is the heart that wakes 
Sweet philomel to hear. 


Remembering mid the cadences 
Of her melodious strife, 

Those birds of heaven, that build their nests 
Upon the tree of life. 





SEVEN YEARS OLD. 


BY CHARLES 


LOUISE. 


A GENTLE child, whose thoughtful eyes 
Their wandering vision raise, 

As if they looked within the skies 
On which they meekly gaze. 


She breathes in simple childish speech 
The half-formed thoughts of youth; 
Yet few that guileless heart could teach 

A richer lore of truth. 


I see that fragile form of grace, 
In neat and modest dress; 

Those raven locks, that oval face 
Of smiling loveliness. 


I see upon that spotless brow 
A holier beauty rest, 

Like theirs, as young and pure as thou, 
Whom Jesus called and blest. 


His guardian grace doth safe enfold 
This gentle child of seven,— 

“Whose angel always may behold 
Her Father’s face in heaven.” 





W. BAIRD. 


ANNIE, 


She dwells within a hallowed sphere 
Of purity and peace, 

A world where passion comes not near, 
Where strife and hatred cease. 


She knows a charm not learned from books, 
Our fondness to beguile,— 

The gladdening light of loving looks, 
The sunshine of her smile; 


With trustful eyes of blue—the type 
Of innocence and love ; 

And cheeks whose healthy bloom is ripe 
With blessings from above; 


A voice of music, made to bless 
With soft, endearing words; 

And tones of childish earnestness, 
To mingle with the birds. 


Our hearts have cherished—oh! how much!— 
This loving child of seven; 

And Jesus loves her—for of such 
His kingdom is in heaven. 
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FATHER MATHEW. 


BY JOHN 


8. HART. 


(See Engraving.) 


THEOBALD MatHew was born at Thomas- 
town, near Cashel, in the county of Tipperary, 
on the 10th of October, 1790. He is con- 
sequently now in the 59th year of his age. 


Having been early left an orphan by the loss | 


of both his parents, he was adopted by a kins- 
woman, the Lady Elizabeth Mathew. By her 
he was placed under the tuition of the Rev. 
Dennis O’Donnell, the parish priest of Tallagh, 
in the county of Waterford. At the age of 
thirteen he was sent to the Academy at Kil- 
kenny. There he remained seven years, and 
was a great favourite with the Principal, the 
Rey. Patrick Magrath. At twenty he entered 


Maynooth in pursuit of theological studies. | 


While at Maynooth he was induced to become 
a member of the order of the Capuchins. He 
was ordained in 1814. He is described by Mr. 
Madden as being at that time very youthful in 


appearance, and strikingly handsome. He was | 


about the middle stature, active and well formed 
in body, with a comely and ingratiating pre- 
sence, and a countenance and disposition in 
which natural courtesy and religious feeling 
strove for predominance. He had a manly 
complexion, eyes large, bright, and sweet in 
expression, a slightly curved nose, rounded 
cheeks, and black hair. To great suavity of 
manners, which was a prominent characteristic 
in his deportment, he joined dignity of carriage, 
and a composed serenity of mind. A steady 
self-control presided over all his acts and 
emotions. A cordial politeness and unvarying 
affability distinguished him. To the higher 
classes he was respectful, and was always con- 
sidered by them as one of their order. To the 
poor he was so gentle in his bearing, so patient 
of their little requests and petitions, so earnest 
in pleading their cause, and what was better 
than kind words, so practically useful and 
humane, that they also (the more Christian 
compliment) regarded him as one of them- 
selves. 

This handsome, courteous, and popular young 
friar first attracted public attention in Cork, 
where he commenced preaching more than 
thirty years since. His friary soon became 
the place of general resort. Thither the devout 





belle went to enjoy mass later by an hour than 
it could be heard in any other chapel in the 
city. The most fashionable and polished of the 
Catholic society might always be seen there. 
But while his ministrations were eagerly sought 
by the rich and gay, no confessional was 
besieged by the poor with the same ardour as 
that where ‘‘ their own Father Mathew” sat to 
administer spiritual advice and consolation. In 
| the opinion of Mr. Madden, (from whose chap- 
ters I have condensed these statements,) no 
Catholic clergyman in Ireland ever exerted so 
wide an influence in the confessional in the 
| same space of time, as did Mr. Mathew. 

| Such was the man to whom the friends of 
, temperance applied in 1838, Temperance so- 
cieties had been originally formed in that coun- 
‘try, as they were here, on the’ principle of 
| moderatism—allowing either a moderate use of 
intoxicating drinks, or the unrestrained use of 
| wine and malt liquors, forbidding only ‘ ardent 
spirits.” The societies formed on this plan 
| proved a complete failure. Indeed, the whole 
movement seemed to be on the point of failure. 
Some few temperance men had come to the 
conclusion to change the pledge to that of total 
abstinence. But they had not the means to 
command social influence, they could not arrest 
‘the attention of the people at large. Many 
public meetings were held, but the moderates 
and the teetotallers bandied arguments with 
about equal success. Under these circum- 
stances the advocates of the new principle 
looked about them for some one who could give 
effect to their views. They resolved to bring 
their principle under the notice of Father 
Mathew. A deputation was accordingly sent 
to him, asking his adoption and advocacy of 
their views. Mr. Mathew replied that he 
would take the matter into consideration, and 
requested them to call again on a day named. 
The deputation called and were informed that 
he had acceded to their request. A meeting 
was held accordingly, on the 10th of April, 1838, 
when he enrolled his name to the total ab- 
stinence pledge, and was made President of 
the new society. Great was the astonishment 
in Cork on the following day to see his name 
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FATHER MATHEW. 


wey 





placarded at the head of the despised teetotal- 
lers. Thousands laughed, sneered, disbelieved, 
pronounced it a falsehood, a humbug. 

Thirty members took the pledge at the hands 
of Father Mathew at the first public meeting. 
At the second meeting three hundred and thirty 
were enrolled. From that time till the 26th of 
June, no less than 25,000 persons of all de- 
nominations took the pledge at his hands, and 
before December the number was swelled to 
the enormous sum of 156,000. The most in- 
tense excitement pervaded the whole city. 
Multitudes flocked to Cork to take part in the 
movement from all parts of the adjacent country, 
coming twenty, thirty, forty, even sixty miles 
for this purpose. In December he accepted an 
invitation to Limerick, to preach teetotalism 
and administer the pledge in that vicinity. 
This may be considered as the point of his 
popular installation as the “ Apostle of Tem- 
perance.” From that time to the present he 
has been engaged, almost without interruption, 
in exciting and guiding, throughout Ireland, 
that popular movement, which is truly one of 
the greatest wonders of modern times—a move- 
ment beside which even that of O’Connell be- 
comes second-rate—which led five millions of 
the most drunken population on the globe to 
take and religiously to keep a pledge of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks—which in 
three years reduced the consumption of whiskey 
in Ireland from twelve millions and a quarter of 
gallons to six millions and a half—which in two 
years caused a decrease in the duties on spirits of 
half a million sterling—which obliged the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to alter his annual budget, the revenue 
of the country, in the item of Irish spirit duty, 
being affected to the extent of thirty-two per 
cent!,—which arrested the attention even of the 
grave dignitaries of the law, causing the most 
venerable magistrates, on the highest bench of 
justice, publicly to remark the decrease of 
crime, and explicitly to attribute it to that 
wonderful revolution in social habits, brought 
about by the agency, under God, of this single- 
minded, humble, pious Roman Catholic clergy- 
man. ‘* History,” says Dr. Channing, ‘records 
no revolution like this. It is the great event 
of the present day. Father Mathew, the leader 
in this moral revolution, ranks far above the 
heroes and statesmen of the times. However, 
as Protestants, we may question the claims of 
departed saints, here is a living minister, if he 
may be judged from one work, who deserves to 
be canonized, and whose name should be placed 
in the calendar not far below the apostles.” 

Some of the particular illustrations of this 
remarkable change, which are to be found in 
the Irish Journals, affect the mind even more 
vividly than the comprehensive statements 
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already given. We read, for instance, that at 
the Waterford assizes for 1838, there were one 
hundred and fifty-nine prisoners for trial, and 
in the succeeding twelvemonth (being the first 
year of teetotalism) there were only five 
prisoners on the calendar. At the Autumn 
assizes in Cork, in 1844, only one prisoner was 
in confinement for trial; and at the Spring 
assizes of the following year, after an interval 
of nearly eight months, only one prisoner was 
on the calendar. At the Meath assizes, in 1842, 
Baron Pennefather congratulated the grand 
jury on the absence of crime, ‘‘ which was evi- 
dently the effect of temperance.” Judge Bur- 
ton did the same at Meath assizes :—*‘ Gentle- 
men of the grand jury, it is gratifying to me, 
as indeed it must be to you all, that we owe 
the peaceful state of the country to tempe- 
rance.” In Dublin, up to December, 1839, 
there were committed to Richmond Bridewell 
3202 persons. In 1840, the number had de- 
creased to 2108; and in 1841, to 1604. The 
whiskey shops in Dublin alone declined in 1841 
by the number of two hundred and thirty-seven, 
and during the same year the increase in the 
savings bank was £32,000. The licenses of 
public-houses throughout the kingdom de- 
creased in a single year by £795,677, while at 
the same time there was an increase of revenue 
on tea and coffee of not less than £90,823. 

If we might go back of this mere arithmetic 
of temperance, if we could summon into the 
mind lively images of the facts which these 
naked figures imply, what myriad scenes of 
happiness, personal, domestic, and social, would 
be disclosed! How many families made happy 
by sons rescued from misery, and daughters 
delivered from perdition! How many wives 
enabled to thank God for husbands reformed in 
temper, giving good example to their children 
and their neighbours, spending the Saturday 
night at home, and attending divifle service on 
the Sabbath! 

In accomplishing this great’change, in dif- 
fusing social happiness and morality through 
the length and breadth of the masses of the 
Irish people, no one man approaches Father 
Mathew. But such results have not been ef- 
fected without great labours and great sacri- 
fices. The ‘‘ Apostle of Temperance” is ham- 
pered with debt incurred in the cause which 
he advocates. His health has been impaired 
by intense and incessant labours. But no toils, 
no privations, no griefs have been able to im- 
pair that placid benignity of countenance which 
still marks this good, this heroic man. 

Most heartily is he welcomed to these United 
States. May he be every where received with- 
out distinction of sect or party, and in a man- 
ner becoming one whom a great people ‘delights 
to honour.” 
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BY 


JOHN H. HOPKINS, JR. 


Through the long and list-lesshours In this weary world of ours, Wouldst thou learna charm, whose might Changes darkness in - to light. 





Thousand thrilling tongues can tell In one word that wondrous spell, Whose power canall the wide world move, And that one magic word .s “Love!” 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

Hast thou sought the world around, When the web of life is worn, 
Vainly sought, and never found Old and fretted, frayed and torn; 
That one heart, wherein alone When ’tis fit, the world would say, 
Thou may’st lose, to find, thine own? Only to be thrown away: 
Close thou not the fount of bliss! Till the parting hour be past, 
Look for lesser loves than this: Brightly shining to the last, 
If no great sum thou’rt bound to pay, The latest shred to lose its hold 
Thou hast the more to give away ! Will be that gleaming thread of gold. 

Like a golden thread, &c. Like a golden thread, &c. . 


FOURTH VERSE. 


Reaching onward o’er the tomb, 
Beaming cheerly through its gloom, 
Tis the hallowed thread of love 

Leads thee to the world above. 

There that thread, so bright and true, 
Angel-fingers weave anew ; 

And round thy loving brow ’tis rolled, 
A shining, glowing crown of gold! 


Like a golden thread, &c. 
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TOILETTE DE VILLE. 











We furnish this month a much greater variety 
of the newest fashions than has ever before 
been given in this country, in a single number 
of any periodical. We do this in order that 
our subscribers may have the advantage of 
faithful representations of as many as possible 
of the prevailing styles figured in the leading 














Fig. 2. 


FOR A MISS OF SEVEN. 
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Fie. 3. 


FOR A MISS OF TEN. 


European journals of fashion. These journals 
give, every month, three plates each, contain- 
ing not less than six figures representing not 
less than six different costumes, consisting of 
ball dresses, walking dresses, dinner dresses, 
&c., &c. It is therefore evident that those 
publications which give monthly but one plate 
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Fie. 4. Fie. 5. 


LITTLE BOY’S DRESS. 


of two figures, furnish but a very small part of 
the London and Paris fashions. We are deter- 
mined that our patrons shall receive through 
our Magazine a much greater proportion. In 
accordance with this resolution, we have in 
every number since we commenced the publi- 
cation of a fashion article, given at least four 
figures ; last month we gave five, and this month 
We give ten. The ten which we enumerate are 


FOR A MISS OF EIGHT. 








CARRIAGE DRESS. 


all representations of entire costume, and are 
exclusive of figures of coiffures, capes, collars, 
bonnets, and other detached articles of dress. 
No very decided change since our last ad- 
vices has taken place in the general tournure of 
toilettes; but there is a great variety of new 
styles of trimming, and some of the previously 
noticed changes of shape have become more 
prevalent and fized, if we may be allowed the 
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Fie. 11. 


use of the latter term, in speaking of fashions. | 
The funnel sleeves, for instance, tight at the | 
top, and widening gradually to their termina- | 
tion half way between the elbow and the | 
wrist, have become almost universal, except in | 
full evening toilettes, and common even in | 
these. As examples of new trimmings, it may | 
be mentioned that deep shades of fringes pre- 
vail as trimming for robes in light shades ; 
wreaths of red camellias, embroidered in raised 
silks, are used to ornament taffetas skirts, and 
upon a white moire they place coloured blondes. 
For material, baréges, grenadines, and mous- 
selines de soie, are much in vogue. The baréges 
are both plain and figured, and some of them 
are very beautiful. Some of the most admired 
designs of the figured are flowers intermixed | 

















Fie. 12. 


upon the sleeves. The device is narrow upon 
the skirt, but widens above the waist so as 
almost entirely to cover the corsage. The 
corsage is open in front, showing a guimpe of 
richly worked muslin. Sleeves funnel-shaped, 
with under-sleeves of the same material as the 
guimpe. Bonnet rose-coloured, lined with 
white, and trimmed on the outside with a 
bunch of flat feathers, on the inside with a 
rose-coloured bouillonné. 


Figure 2.— Toilette of a little girl seven years 
old. White and light green check frock. Skirt 
with two tucks so far apart that the upper one 
reaches the hips. The body is gathered at the 
waist, and opens square across the top. Sleeves 
short, under-sleeves and chemisette of muslin. 


with foliage. The plain are generally of a | Two rows of green braid, several shades darker 
pearl gray, or kindred colours. Organdis, |‘ than the dress, pass round the top of the hem, 
taffetas chenés in bouquets, striped and checked | of the tucks, of the body, and around the lower 


taffetas, are also much worn. We notice also 
that China crape shawls are very much in 
vogue, more so than they have been for several 
years. The most recherché are those em- 
broidered in coloured silks, though some are 
worn of which the embroidery is of the same 
shade as the shawl. 


Figure 1.—Toilette de Ville. This dress is of 
lilac silk, and is devoid of trimming, with the 
exception of the arabesque work in front and 


| part of the sleeves. 


Figure 3.—Toilette of a young lady ten years 
old. Bonnet of white crape, with a single 
| feather falling upon one side. Frock of gray 
‘silk. Skirt opened in front, and turned back 
'in doubly scalloped revers on each side, the 
space between being filled up with embroidery. 
The kazaweck is of the same material as the 
frock. It fits close to the figure, and extends 
a little below the hips. In front it meets at 
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the waist, only being rounded off so as to be 
open both above and below. The lining is of 
crimson silk, which turns over the edge all 
round, forming a crimson border. 


FiaurEe 4.—Dress for a little boy. Wide nan- 
kin trousers. Blouse of lustre trimmed round 
the lower edge and up in front with braid, and 
confined at the waist by a patent-leather belt 
and buckle. Sleeves reaching about half way 
from the shoulder to the wrist. 


Fiaure 5.—Toilette for a little girl eight years 
old. Frock of white muslin with a broad hem, 
and three tucks of the same width at equal 
distances between it and the waist. Between 
the tucks, and between the lower tuck and the 
hem, are rows of embroidery ; body 2 la vierge ; 
pantalets with tucks and embroidery corre- 
sponding with those on the skirt. 


Figure 6.— Carriage dress. Robe of silk 
with broad stripes of blue and white. The 
trimming consists of a very deep flounce of the 
same material, cut bias, and of a ruche of rose- 
coloured taffetas which forms a heading for the 
flounce and passes up in front of the corsage, 
and forms a border around the upper part. 
The flounce has pinked and scalloped edges, 
and is peculiar in shape. It commences in a 
point at the point du corsage, and gradually 
widens as it curves gracefully downwards, until 
at the sides and in the back part it becomes 
so wide as to cover almost one half of the skirt. 
The corsage is @ la Marie Antoinette, or, in 
plain terms, it is high in the back, rather high 
on the shoulder, very low in front, and cut 
almost square. Sleeves straight, reaching but 
little below the elbow and trimmed with a wide 
ruche and wide volant, from which the ap- 
pearance of being funnel-shaped is derived. 
Chemisette of elaborately worked muslin ; under 
sleeves of the same. Drawn bonnet of white 
taffetas trimmed with wreaths of white lilac. 


TOILETTES PAREES DE VILLE.* 


Figure 7.—Gray India silk robe. Corsage 
open @ la Dubarry, trimmed with riband in 
bouillons or puffs. A single row of this puffed 
riband passes also down in front of the skirt. 
Sleeves, entonnoirs, trimmed with three volants 
headed by a riband bouillonné. Lace cap with 
three roses on each side. 


Figure 8.—Dress of rose-coloured barége, 
trimmed with flounces, as all baréges must be; 
sleeves like those of figure 1, but without 





* For engraving of figures 7, 8, 9, and 10, see second 
page of cover. 
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volants. Canezou of embroidered muslin 
edged with lace. 


Fiaure 9.—White muslin redingote. Skirt 
ornamented in front with revers of em- 
broidered muslin edged with lace, and orna- 
mented, as is also the canezou, with noeuds of 
blue taffetas riband. Small laced cap trimmed 
with blue daisies. 


Figure 10.—Violet silk robe without trim- 
ming. Sleeves of the same width throughout, 
reaching in front nearly to the wrist, but 
rounded off toward the elbow, to which they 
are open behind. Under-sleeves of lace. Em- 
broidered muslin canezou, opening square in 
front. 


Figure 11 is a white glacé silk bonnet of the 
newest form. It is very wide round the face, 
which is trimmed, as is also the front, the 
crown, and the curtain, with the ruche turn- 
ing, so much admired in Paris. Under-trim- 
ming, lilac convolvulus on a cap of white tulle. 


Fiaure 12 is another of the pretty novelties 
just received in the way of bonnets. It is of 
lilac crape with a row of black lace over each 
of its three drawings. On one side is a droop- 
ing bunch of acacia mixed with straw foliage. 





Fig. 13. 


Figure 13 is a Mary Stuart cap; so called, 
because it is said to resemble the head-dresses 
represented in old portraits, of the hapless 
victim of a rival’s jealousy. The most novel 
point in this cap, is the use of white tulle as 
trimming upon a fabric of black lace. Inter- 
mixed as it is with roses, the tulle is said to 
produc® a very pretty effect. 

A. B. C. 
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FLY-CATCHING, ETC. 


In the ‘Floral Calendar” for May, when 
describing the genus Zropeolum and its pro- 
perties, I mentioned the singular emission of 
sparks and flashes of light from some of its 
species, and referred to the conjecture of 
Linneus that the light is electric, and that the 
plant has been endowed with the property of 
emitting it, for the purpose of shocking and 
driving off insects, possibly injurious, which 
alight upon it. The June number of the 
‘‘Calendar” contained a figure and description 
of the Dionea muscipula (the Venus Fly-trap), 
and a notice of the sudden closing of the 
curious appendages to its leaves, whenever 
touched even by very small insects. This 
action of the traps of the Dionwa, I attributed, 
in accordance with the general opinion of 
botanists, to a certain irritability of the part, 
a certain sensitiveness, which I consider to be 
in some measure akin to the sense of feeling in 
animals, and to act probably by means of 
a system of nerves somewhat analogous to the 
nervous system of animals. It is true indeed 
that the closest microscopic observation has 
never enabled us to see these organs in vege- 
table organism, but they may be so very fine 
and attenuated, as to be invisible to us, even 
when aided by the most powerful instruments. 

A friend of mine, with whom I have since 
conversed upon the subject, takes me to task 
for having fallen, in respect to the irritability, 
into what he is pleased to term the common 
error of naturalists, and for having adopted in 
that of the feeling, the dream of a visionary. 
He says that as the nerves of animals are, in 
themselves, entirely destitute of sensation, and 
act merely as vehicles of communication with 
the brain, in which alone resides the power of 
feeling, therefore a plant must be shown to 
have a brain before sensation can properly be 
attributed to it. He considers the phenomenon 
of the Dionzea to be, like that of the Tropzolum, 
electric, and thinks that the insects which 
become its victims are killed by the power of 
the electric current, and not by the force with 
which the trap closes. In confirmation of this 
last opinion, he informs me that around those 
plants which emit flashes of light, but have no 
compressing appendages, he has often observed 
after the flashes had appeared, but at n@other 


time, a number of dead animalcule, which had ' 








apparently dropped from the plant. He hence 
concludes that electricity is the cause of their 
death. 

I do not refer to these things with the design 
to enter upon a long discussion of the subject. 
I simply lay them before the reader as food 
for thought and stimulants to observation. It 
will be interesting, if nothing more, to deter- 
mine whether the dead insects observed around 
the Tropzolum, &c., were really killed by the 
electric force of the plants, or whether, in the 
cases just alluded to, they may not have perished 
from other causes, operating accidentally in 
the vicinity. I must, however, make a few 
remarks upon the sensibility of plants. 

Even though it be established that electricity 
is the actuating principle of the apparently 
voluntary movements alluded to, I am unable 
to see how that can militate against the suppo- 
sition that they possess sensibility. May not 
electricity itself be in all cases, the source of 
sensation. No inconsiderable number of phy- 
siologists attribute all the manifestations of 
animal life to its subtile agency. Neither does 
the necessity of a brain appear to me to be well 
established. Animal nerves are but the extre- 
mities of a system of which the brain is the 
centre; they may be considered as part of the 
brain itself. The brain is merely the Leyden 
jar, and the nerves conductors connecting it 
with the cylinder of the electric machine. If 
a ligature be put around one of the nerves so 
as to intercept communication with the brain, 
the part of the nerve below the ligature cannot 
transmit sensation, but tnat above retains its 
function. From this and similar experiments, 
it is inferred that the nerves of themselves do 
not feel. In the same sense the brain itself, 
the organ of all sensation, may be said to be 
insensible. It may be pricked, cut, and lace- 
rated, and yet no painful impression be pro- 
duced. It is necessary to sensation merely 
because it is the centre of the mass of nervous 
matter. In plants where there is no collection 
in small compass of nervous matter, but where 
the whole may be supposed to be distributed in 
nerves, may not the centre of this distributed 
matter, though insensible itself, be, in them, 
the seat of sensation in the same manner as 
the collection called the brain is in animals ? 

Before dismissing this subject of the fly- 
catching capabilities of plants, the whole dis- 
cussion of which is a digression from the re- 
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flections on the similarity between vegetables 
and many of the lower classes of animals, it 
will be well perhaps to digress still further, to 
notice some plants which entrap and destroy 
insects, &c., though by means having no ana- 
logy to perception or sensation. Many plants, 
those of the genus Robinia for example, exude 
upon their stems a viscous substance, to which 
insects alighting upon them adhere so strongly 
that numbers of them are unable to break 
away, and perish in consequence. The Silené 
Pennsylvanica, or pink Catch-fly, a pretty, wild 
flower, common in dry waste places in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, is largely sup- 
plied with this substance, and sometimes pre- 
sents, in the middle of summer, a very singular 
appearance, from the number and variety of 
flies adhering to it. Most, if not all, the 
numerous species of this genus are similarly 
endowed, though in different degrees, and the 
name Silené was given in allusion to this 
circumstance, coming as it does from Silenus, 
a heathen deity, who is represented as being 








always drunk and covered with slaver. 





Fig. 1. 
NEW HOLLAND PITCHER PLANT. 


pitchers of the Cephalotus follicularis are not 
only curious but beautiful. They are of a 
delicate green colour, intermixed with purple. 
The inside, as in all the appendages of this 
class of plants, contains a sweet fluid, grateful 
to insects, and in this particular species, emi- 
nently so to ants. After an insect has entered, 
its return is prevented, not by the lid closing, 
for the pitcher is always closed until it has 
grown to nearly its full size, whefit opens and 
remains open: the retention of the insect is 
secured by numerous stiff hairs, situated upon 
the inner surface of the pitcher and pointing 
downward, offering every facility for ingress, 
but effectually preventing egress. The use of 
these pitchers is not so evident as that of the 
bags of the Dischidia, and it has never yet 
been satisfactorily demonstrated. That they 





on 





Other plants have hollow appendages to 
their leaves and branches, which permit insects 
to enter, but prevent their return. Nepenthes, 
Dipsacus, Saracenia, Macgraavia, Cephalotus, 
and Dischidia, are examples. Figures 1 and 2 
are representations of these appendages in 
the last two. Figure 1 exhibits, besides the 
blossom, an open and a closed pitcher, of the 
Cephalotus follicularis, or New Holland Pitcher 
plant: figure 2, three bags of the Dischidia. 
These bags receive numerous roots, which are 
emitted by the stem, and are shown in our 
figure, and it has been suggested that their use 
probably is ‘‘to form reservoirs of nutriment 
for the roots which are constantly found rami- 
fying within them, and absorb food for the 
general support of the individual. In this 
case they are necessary on account of the long, 
slender, twining stems (the plant is a climber), 
being too narrow a channel of supply from the 
subterranean roots to the leaves.”” The nume- 
rous insects which they are almost always 
found to contain, furnish a supply of animal 
manure which is extremely fertilizing. The 





Fia. 2. 
THREE BAGS OF THE DISCHIDIA. 


have duties to perform, no one who has studied 
the economy of nature can doubt for a moment, 
for, from the many things we know, we can 
infer of other things of which we are ignorant, 
that God has not made them in vain. All have 
their parts to perform. If man does not know 
what is that assigned to each, it is not because 
any are useless, but because another power 
has the oversight of them. 


VASES AND BASKETS OF GRASSES. 


A well-stocked flower-garden and a well- 
managed greenhouse are, certainly, very im- 
portant aids in forming hand-bouquets, or those 
designed for display in baskets or vases. The 
great variety of delicate textures, of beautiful 
colours, and of delightful odours which they 
afford, is sufficient to hide many faults of ar- 
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rangement, and to insure to any one the power 
of making something attractive. The white 
lily is always fragrant, the rose always cheerful 
and pretty, the heart’s-ease always modest and 
unpretending, and honeysuckle always grace- 
ful. Put either of these in any part of a group 
of cut flowers, in the centre, at the top, at the 
sides, they are never out of place. The general 
effect of the whole will, indeed be greatly 
heightened by each being placed in its proper 
position and among its proper companions. 
The full bright face of the rose fits it for the 
centre, the humility and simplicity of the violet 
accords with a situation near the base, or 
lower edge, the erect countenance and strong 
stem of the lily seem to lay claim to the sum- 
mit, and a loose wreath of honeysuckle may 





surround the whole. Attention to such things 
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and observe the greatest circumspection, espe- 
cially as to the choice of their companions. 
To be seen to advantage they must occupy 
favourable positions. If not seen in the best 
light they are apt to be slighted. ’Tis true 


they are seldom disliked, but they are often | 
unnoticed. But, notwithstanding these disad- | casion of this article. 


Fia. 3. 
BASKET OF GRASSES. 








as these is very important, but as respects the 
pets of the flower-garden it is not absolutely 
indispensable. Everybody will love them, ar- 
range them as you will. Even though thrown 
carelessly together, without the least regard to 
floral properties, they would still be pretty. 
Where gayety and innocence go hand in hand 
together, when the joyoys laugh of a free heart, 
and the trustful gaze of a pure one, light up 
the same countenance, it possesses an inherent 
propriety, which attends it under all circum- 
stances. The plain and the sober-minded are 
not always so fortunate. Their worth and in- 
nocence are too often overlooked entirely, or 
not appreciated as they deserve. A general 
desire to discover faults in them is often dis- 
cernible. If they wish the admiration and re- 
gard of others, they must act with caution, 


——— 





Ne which were grasses of different kinds, and 
| Grasses alone, so arranged as to produce an 
effect exceedingly beautiful,—so beautiful as 


to excite me to hope that they might become 
much more common. A desire to offer my 
mite, to assist in making them so, was the oc- 
Those to which I allude 


vantages, the plain and serious are sometimes | were designed and arranged by a young lady 


as much admired as the gay and beautiful. 
Good taste is the secret of success in these 
cases, And, by the exercise of a little of this 
quality, the most beautiful vase or basket- 
bouquets may be made, without pretty flowers. 
The lady who possesses it may be, in some de- 
gree, independent of both greenhouse and gar- 
den. The meadows will yield her materials. 
A few weeks ago I saw some baskets and vases 


‘from New England, that favoured land, as 
much distinguished for women of good taste, 
as for men of ‘‘steady habits.” The accom- 
| panying engraving, figure 3, is a representation 
of one of the baskets and its contents. It will 
give a good idea of the general character of the 
design, but, notwithstanding that it is admira- 
bly well executed, it does not by any means 


exhibit the full beauty and effect of the original. 
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Arts and Artists. 


Block Printing in Colours.—We have the satisfaction 
of issuing, as one of the embellishments in our present 
number, a specimen of an art yet new in this country— 
that of coloured prints, produced by a succession of im- 
pressions on paper from engraved blocks of wood, and 
entirely finished without the aid of tinting with the 
pencil after the printing is done. The work is printed 
from six blocks, engraved by Mr. Devereux of this city, 
under whose general superintendence the entire conduct 
of the operation has been. The printing is by Messrs. 
Hogan & Thompson, and is highly creditable to the esta- 
blishment of thuse gentlemen for the care and skill dis- 
played in its execution, It is done at the ordinary hand 
press and on dry paper. Mr. Devereux has already ob- 
tained a deserved reputation for his inimitable designs in 
colours for illuminated title-pages and other similar book 
embellishments. These have been beautifully imitated 
by Mr. Sinclair of this city, by means of successive print- 
ings from lithographic drawings, each colour being printed 
singly from a separate stone. Probably the best works 
of this kind yet produced in this manner are those we 
have seen now in course of preparation for works about 
to be published by Messrs. Hogan & Thompson, by E. H. 
Butler & Co., and Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city, litho- 
graphed by Sinclair, after Devereux’s beautiful drawings. 
The result is admirable but very expensive, and requires 
too much time for very large editions. This difficulty may 
perhaps be obviated by the substitution of block printing; 
still it must be acknowledged that the graduation of tints, 
that is, the gradual passing off from a deep to a fainter 
tint of the same colour, is not yet practicable as in the 
lithographic provess, 

The art of printing in colours appears to be very old, 
and may perhaps be coeval with the invention of printing 
itself; nay, may it not have been of still earlier date, and 
have suggested the last and more important use in its appli- 
cation to the printing of books? The invention of book 
printing has been attributed to Guttenburg, about 1436, 
and that of wood-engraving at about 1423, in Flanders. 
But the decree of the government of Venice, bearing date 
1441, and containing as it does the reason for its enact- 
ment, would naturally lead to the inference that the art 
must certainly have been practised at a much earlier date 
than that to which its invention is generally attributed. 
Here is a translation of the decree.} 

“ MCCCCXLL., October the 11th.—Whereas, the art and 
mystery of making cards and printed figures, which is 
used at Venice, has fallen to total decay, and this in con- 
sequence of the great quantity of playing cards and 
coloured figures printed which are made out of Venice, 
to which evil it is necessary to apply some remedy, in 
order that the said artists, who are a great many in 
family, may find encouragement rather than foreigners. 
Let it be ordered and established, according to that which 
the said masters have supplicated, that from this time in 
future no work of the said art, that is printed or painted 
on cloth or on paper, that is to say, altar pieces (or 
images) and playing cards, and whatever other work of 
the said art is done with a brush and printed, shall be 
allowed to be brought or imported into this city, under 

pain of forfeiting the works so imported, and xxx. livres 
and xii. soldi ; of which fine one-third shall go to the state, 
one third to the Signori Giustizieri Vecchi, to whom the 
affair is committed, and one-third to the accuser. With 
this condition, however, that the artists who make the 


sale in any other place but their own shops, under the 

pain aforesaid, except on the day of Wednesday at 8. 

Paolo, and on Saturday at S. Marco, under the pain afore- 

said.” 

Now it must have taken some time after the first in- 

vention or introduction of the art for the business in ita 

productions to acquire sufficient importance to furnish 

employment for so many persons, and to invite the com- 

petition of the foreigners here complained of. Add to 

this the number of years probably required for its gra- 

dually falling into decay, and the attempt to revive it by 

the decree just quoted. The probability is that the Vene- 
tians in their intercourse with the East acquired a know- 

ledge of the method pursued in China, where it is known 
to have been practised at least as early as the tenth 
century. 

Mr. Savage, who published a work in London in 1822, 
entitled “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” him- 
self a practical printer, and esteemed at that time one of 
the best in the business, says: “It is a curious fact, that 
under Faust and Guttenberg the process should be carried 
nearly to perfection; for some of the works they printed, 
both in the quality of the ink and in the workmanship, 
are so excellent that it would require all the skill of our 
best printers, even at the present day, to surpass them in 
all respects; and I do not hesitate to say that in a few 
years after, the printers were actually superior to us in 
the use of red ink, both as to colour and as to inserting 
of a great number of single capital letters in their proper 
places in a sheet, with a degree of accuracy and sharp- 
ness of impression that I have never seen equalled in 
modern workmanship.” 

After this, it appears that the art gradually declined as 
to the quality of execution. Titian, Raffaelle, Parmi- 
giano, and other eminent artists, made drawings on the 
wood for works in chiar-oscuro, that is, prints made by a 
succession of blocks, but with different shades of one 
colour, which were doubtless fine works, but it appears 
that in the press-work and mechanical execution gene- 
rally, they were decidedly inferior to productions of an 
earlier day. Jackson, about a century back, made some 
attempts at imitating water-colour drawings by means of 
engraved blocks and the type press, as did also one by the 
name of Gubitz, a resident of Berlin, who still lived when 
Savage published his book. It appears that nothing more 
was done in this way, (with the exception of something 
by a Mr. Skippe,) till those by Mr. Savage in the work 
before referred to. 

However, in 1832 or 3, Messrs. Gregory, Collins, and 
Reynolds, of London, commenced printing in colours, and 
in the Art-Union Journal for 1846 will be found a specimen 
of their work, printed from seven blocks, which is very 
superior to the best that Savage produced from twice the 
number. We have also seen some admirable coloured 
prints in this style by Vizelelly, Brothers, & Co., and by 
Baxter of London, and have no doubt that *“ The Sere- 
nade,” which Mr. Devereux has executed fur this number 
of our Magazine, however beautiful, will be greatly sur- 
passed by those which will follow from the same able 
hand. J. 8. 


—r— 


ConNnoIsseuRDOM.—There exists in most cities that possess 
a public picture-gallery, a class of persons,—idlers,—({we 
were once almost shocked at hearing them called loafers!) 
who while away their leisure hours in such places, or drop 





said works in this city may not expose the said works to 


in occasionally on the artist in his studio, forcing him to 
exchange his valuable time for an equal measure of that 
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which is, at least to him, worthless. These people are self- 
styled “lovers of the Fine Arts,” but what claim they 
possess to such title might well puzzle a Philadelphia 
lawyer to conjecture ; it is not from their frequent purchase 
of pictures from the artists whom they honour with their 
countenance; nor from their advising others to do so; on 
the contrary, what influence they possess appears to be 
exerted rather to deter purchasers than otherwise. Few 
men who know but little and make no pretensions to 
knowledge, in art, have the courage to consummate an 
intended purchase of a picture (however pleasing to their 
own taste,) in the face of derision. There are some to be 
met with who claim to possess a taste so refined and sub- 
limated, so altogether out of the common way, as to have 
become “savage on art,” and accordingly to boast of the 
state of perfectibility attained to, and great swagger they 
make about it. Tocompare such as are now in our mind’s 
eye with the overshadowing Upas, withering all around 
with its poisonous breath, would be too complimentary; a 
better parallel is in the reptile amidst the grass and beau- 
tiful flowers, that bites and ejects his spite and venom 
together. Then there are others who take colour from 
such, and without the malice, have only the vanity of the 
thing they imitate, and, meaning no harm, parade the 
criticism got at second hand in a manner that would 
make Reynolds “shift his trumpet.” This set was 
brought forcibly to mind when writing of Rothermel 
for our last number, because it was in spite of such 
“lovers of art” that he has taken the place that of right 
belongs to him, and by no means through their help. 
The way in which this gentry shift their ground as each 
position is rendered successively untenable, reminds one 
of the portrait painter, who, unable to satisfy the friends 
of his sitter, at length ventured on an experiment with 
the aid and concurrence of the latter. Instead of the 
painting, the original himself was placed behind the gilt 
frame with the light and shade, attitude, &c., carefully 
arranged to deceive. The “critics” were then brought in 
and confronted with what they supposed to be the altered 
picture, when lo! the immediate exclamation was—*“ The 
likeness is quite lost now ;” but the face within the frame 
assumed an incredulous smile, and even gave audible 
utterance to its distrust of their judgment. 

These people assert that it is not amongst artists that 
the best information exists as to what is good in art, it is 
only the amateur and connoisseur whose judgment could 
be trusted. This is the same thing as to say that Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Pope were unable to judge of poetry,— 
that it was only amongst those who could not pen ten 
consecutive lines of poetry that such perception was to 
be found ;—thus Raphael must have known less of the 
merits of a picture, or Brown of a statue, than some 
whose utmost skill in delineation would scarce avail them 
to express the difference between a hawk and a handsaw. 
Imagine any of these people running off to an amateur 
surgeon for advice or an operation on themselves. Oh no! 
They would drop their theory then. 

A fair illustration may be instanced in the case of one of 
the finest pictures in Philadelphia, the now celebrated Ell- 
sasser of the Carey collection. When that work was received, 
it was at once condemned as a quite common-place affair, 
worthy only of a corner in the lumber garret, and thither 
it was accordingly consigned for months. But as it had to 
be bought or returned, and the former being out of the 
question for mere trash, even although the price was low, 
the picture was sent away to be packed. Here it was 
accidentally seen by one not of the tribe, well enough 
known to the readers of this Magazine, whose enthusiastic 
laudation induced the return and re-examination of the 
picture; the artists now saw it and praised, so the pittance 
and not the painting was sent to its author, who heartsick 
with hope deferred, lay dying of the joint diseases, con- 
sumption of the lungs and of the purse. And now, who 
so loud in its praise as they who helped to condemn! 

Another instance, but a most extraordinary one, and we 
have done. The great works of the immortal Phidias, 
sculptured by order of Pericles to adorn the Parthenon 
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of Athens, were removed to London by the father of the 
present Governor-General of Canada. These sublime pro- 
ductions, executed about five hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, and with a skill never since attained by 
mortal man, remained nearly perfect until 1687, when 
they were shattered by the Venetians, who fired the 
powder magazine within the temple by means of hot shot. 
Since then one fragment after another that lay exposed 
has gone to destruction; the Turks frequently used these 
marbles to make the lime they wanted for building-mortar, 
and more than one of the heads had been roughly rounded 
to serve as cannon-balls. To save what yet remained from 
total loss, Lord Elgin set about the task of removing them; 
and after incredible labour, and at an ultimate expense to 
himself of more than three hundred thousand dollars, 
placed them out of harm’s way and within reach of the 
student of art, in London, trusting to see them suitably 
and permanently lodged along with the national collec 
tion of antique sculpture. Little was he prepared for the 
obstacle that now presented itself, and which retarded the 
accomplishment of the object for nearly ten years. These 
glorious productions of genius, so intensely beautiful as 
all the world now acknowledge them to be, were pro- 
nounced by the dilettanti and leaders in taste, “ common- 
place”—“ only fourth or fifth rate’—*“ perhaps executed 
by workmen hardly higher than the architect’s jour- 
neymen,” &c., &c. Such being the language of the con- 
noisseurs from whose dictum all difference was heresy, it 
is not to be wondered at that, to quote from Haydon, “it 
became the fashion to sneer if any one said they were 
Greek, to bow gracefully and turn aside if one attempted 
to prove it; the ministry drew in, the nobility were silent; 
and Lord Elgin in disgust and despair, and without hope, 
removed them to his own home and built a shed over 
them.” Thus was the man rewarded who had impoverished 
himself in rescuing these invaluable remains. 

But the opinions of the artists, foremost among whom 
was Haydon, who knew their worth, were at length listened 
to. West, Chantry, Westmacott, Nollekins, Lawrence, 
gave in their testimony before a committee of Parliament. 
Canova, who visited London in 1815, pronounced them the 
finest things on earth, and that he would have walked 
barefoot from Rome to have seen them, adding that they 
would overturn the whole system of form in high art. 
The end was that the government purchased them at 
about one half the cost of their procuring. But the judg- 
ment of connoisseurdom was not to be rendered ridiculous 
and no vengeance taken; and Haydon, their restless oppo- 
nent, became a marked man. The British Institution, a 
corporation similarly constituted to our Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts, frowned. There was a melancholy 
prophecy in the words of Sir Thomas Lawrence, (who knew 
the tribe well,) “You have saved the marbles,” said he, 
“but you have ruined yourself.” Haydon, the greatest 
historical painter of England, struggled against poverty 
and the “ proud man’s contumely” for years, to perish in 
despair at last, and by his own hand. 

We conclude with a quotation from an excellent article 
in the Massachusetts Quarterly Review, entitled “Thoughts 
on Art.” Speaking of criticism the writer says, “ We 
criticise because we are afraid we shall admire amiss; we 
are afraid of being taken in to admire something not 
admirable. Only make it certain to men that they can 
make no mistake in admiring, and admiration may be had 
cheap. This hasty criticism is always the fault of the 
partially cultivated class. 

“Most artists will in their hearts admit that contempo- 
rary criticism is for the most part worthless in itself, and 
injurious to the artist who listens to it. He must know 
better than his audience, or he knows almost nothing. 

“We believe that it is a difficult matter to criticise 
aright. What is left us? To each man his suffrage, and 
nothing more. But let each man remember in giving that 
suffrage, that to a clear and instructed eye his opinion 
shows plainly enough his own range of apprehension and 
insight, but can show nothing of the relative value of the 
work with reference to other works.” J. 5. 
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Books. 


The Salamander ; a Legend for Christmas. By E. Oakes 
Smith. New York: George P. Putnam. 148 pp. 8vo, with 
illustrations.—We did not receive this pleasant volume in 
time to notice it in the genial season for which it was 
especially intended. On the whole we do not regret the 
circumstance. Though a book for Christmas, it has much 
to make it worthy of attention at any season; the delay 
has afforded an opportunity of giving it a more leisurely 
perusal, and consequently of expressing a more deliberate 
opinion than it would have been possible to give during 
the excitement and bustle of the holiday season. 

Mrs. Smith has chosen as the scene of her “ Legend” a 
part of the country familiar to every American. The 
story is laid in the State of New York, and dated about 
two centuries back. Itis, however, purely an imaginative 
not an historical work. There may be some descriptions 
of natural scenery corresponding to what a traveller would 
find in the Ramapo Valley; there may be facts embodied 
in the narrative of which types are to be found in our 
early colonial history; but the ideas which form the 
staple of the book, which give it all its interest and signi- 
ficance, are no more American than the ideas of the 
“Midsummer’s Night’s Dream” are English. The work, 
in other words, is imaginative, not historical. It is founded 
on some of those dark, mysterious legends_-half Christian, 
half pagan—which prevailed in central Germany during 
the middle ages. Outof these wild myths, Mrs. Smith 
has produced a fiction somewhat over-bold in speculation, 
occasionally careless in execution, but full of deep signifi- 
cance, brilliant—almost dazzling—in some of its concep- 
tions, and everywhere teeming with grace and beauty. 

Isuae Taylor’s Loyola and Jesuitism.—Loyola, and Jesuit- 
ism in its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 416 pp. 12mo.—The reputation 
acquired by Mr. Taylor by his “ Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm,” and his * Physical Theory of Another Life,” will 
not be tarnished by the present essay. It is indeed a calm 
and philosophic discussion of the character of Loyola, as far 
as it may be ascertained from his life and the wonderful In- 
stitute which he established—not the Society of Jesus as it 
has since been known historically, but as it was in its rudi- 
ments, fresh from the hands of its founder. Mr. Taylor has 
brought to this discussion all that power of acute and dis- 
criminating analysis which marked his earlier writings, 
joined to a spirit of candour which, on this topic, is as 
unusual as it is agreeable. His style is peculiarly fitted 
for such a work—dispassionate but earnest, fearless yet 
not dogmatic, logical and precise, yet enlivened by a 
happy metaphorical kind of rhetoric, in which he has few 
living superiors. Mr. Taylor intimates pretty plainly in 
his preface an intention to publish a series of essays of the 
same semi-personal character, on subjects connected with 
the great movements of the sixteenth century. He docs 
hot in so many words name the topics of his forthcoming 
Volumes, but he seems ciearly to foreshadow a volume 
that may be entitled, “Luther, and Protestantism in its 
Rudiments,” perhaps another on “Calvin and Calvinisin,” 
&c.; that is, he entertains the idea of bringing the several 
existing religious systems under separate review, each 
being considered as the product of the mind which prin- 
Cipaily gave it form and character. fur sale by William 

S. Martien, Philadelphia. 

Lynch's Expedition to the Jordan and the Dead Sea.—A 
Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. By W. F. Lynch, U.S. N., Com- 
mander of the Expedition. With maps and illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 508 pp. large 8vo.—The 
public attention has been for some time on the tip-toe for 
the appearance of Lieutenant Lynch’s work. The Expe- 
dition is one in which the nation has come to take a 
decided interest. 1t was undertaken without noise, being 
in fact almost unknown until actually under way, and it 
has cost comparatively nothing; but the results are deeply 
interesting, and are peculiarly gratifying to us as Ameri- 
cans. It has confirmed in the most striking manner the 














scriptural narrative of the destruction of the “cities of the 
plain,” and has established many curious facts which will 
form an important addition to geological science. One 
remarkable fact ascertained by the soundings of Lieutenant 
Lynch and his party is, that the bottom of the Dead Sea 
consists of two distinct submerged plains, one averaging 
only thirteen feet below the surface, the other at least 
thirteen hundred feet. The whole Ghor, including the 
Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan, is indeed one of 
the most curious geological character. Lieutenant Lynch 
has come to the conclusion, from a careful survey of this 
region, that the “plain,” on which Sodom and Gomorrah 
stood, has been sunk by some great convulsion of nature, 
accompanied with a general conflagration of the bitumen 
with which the plain abounded. 

The work, however, is not entirely of a scientific cha- 
racter. It is a regular book of travels, full of personal 
adventure and lively description, and rendered agreeable 
throughout by a series of portraits of the public men with 
whom they met. These portraits, the author assures us, 
are in every instance accurate likenesses. There are also 
drawings of various interesting objects, and a very care- 
fully prepared map of the River Jordan. 

Ewbank’s Hydraulics.—A descriptive and historical ac- 
count of hydraulic and other machines for raising water, 
ancient and modern, in five books. Illustrated by nearly 
three hundred engravings. By Thomas Ewbank. New 
York: Greeley & M’Elrath. Third edition. 608 pp. 8vo.— 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that Mr. Ewbank’s 
book is a work solely, or even mainly, for mechanics. The 
mechanic will indeed find in the history of his art much 
that is practically useful, both in avoiding the mistakes of 
past experimenters, and in suggesting new applications of 
the motive powers ofnature. Improvement almost always 
comes by comparison. Nothing ordinarily stimulates the 
inventive talent of a man of genius so much, as placing 
before him a good collection of former inventions. Even 
the crudest and most abortive attempts sometimes sug- 
gest those that are the most successful. Mr. Ewbank’s 
book is, as its title implies, a complete history of human 
inventions in one particular application of mechanical 
power. The mechanic, who is engaged in making or in- 
venting machines for raising water, can here see at a 
glance not only the improved processes of modern times, 
but every species of contrivance that has ever been used 
for this important purpose. It is, therefore, to him a work 
of special interest and value. But its interest is not con- 
fined to this class. We see no reason why the history of 
the useful arts should not be as entertaining to the general 
reader as the history of battles and carnage. Mr. Ewbank’s 
book is in fact a book for general reading. The scholar 
and the man of letters, the lover of Homer and Xschylus, 
the explorator of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the 
readers of Layard, Robinson, and Lynch, will find through- 
out the pages of Ewbank perpetual and not unpleasing 
reminiscences. 

Guyot’s, Comparative Physical Geography—The Earth 
and Man; Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, 
in its relation to the History of Mankind. By Arnold 
Guyot. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 310 pp. 
12mo.—The ingenious author of the present work is Pro- 
fessor of Physical Geography at Neufchatel in Switzerland. 
During the winter of 1848 and 9, being on a visit to this 
country, he was invited to deliver, at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston, a course of lectures on the subject which he 
professes. These lectures were delivered in French ex- 
tempore, were afterwards committed to writing by the 
author, and translated into English by Professor Felton of 
Cambridge. The subject is one comparatively new in 
this country. In the study of geography we are far 
behind our friends across the water. We still consider it 
too much as a descriptive science; we still satisfy ourselves 
witha mere “description of the earth,” looking more at the 
etymology of the word which has been applied to the 
science, than to the nature of the thing which we profess 
to study. The greatest reform that could be effected in 
this science would be to discard, if possible, the word 
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geography. The difficulty is to find another which will 
sufficiently answer the purpose. The proper word would 
be Geology, but that has been already appropriated by a 
sister science. Until some such change of nomenclature 
shall take place, it will be the more incumbent on those 
who undertake to guide the course of instruction on this 
subject, to guard themselves against the influence of this 
old time-honoured name. The work of Professor Guyot 
will effect much to this end in this country ; it is destined, 
we think, to change very materially both the mode of 
investigating the subject by original inquirers, and the 
mode of presenting it in text-books for learners. A series 
of elementary school-books, prepared on the principles 
developed in this course of lectures, has been already 
announced. We shall await their appearance with no 
little interest. 


Cowper's Life and Works.—The Works of William 
Cowper. His Life, Letters, and Poems, now first com- 
pleted by the introduction of his Private Correspondence. 
Edited by the Rev. T. 8. Grimshawe. With Lllustrations. 
749 pp. very large Svo., double columns.—Soon after the 
death of Cowper, his life was written by Hayley, a personal 
friend of the poet. Those who have made the character 
and life of Cowper a subject of special study, including 
Dr. Johnson, the late Robert Hall, Legh Richmond, and 
others, have felt that Hayley’s work was essentially de- 
fective. It did not solve the problem of Cowper's author- 
ship. Those who read the “Life” with the “Task” in 
their recollection, or vice versa, are perplexed. “They 
look,” says Johnson, “ for the Cowper of each in the other, 
and find him not; the correspondency is destroyed. The 
character of Cowper is thus undetermined; mystery hangs 
over it, and the opinions formed of him are as various 
as the minds of the inquirers.” The work of Hayley was 
chiefly autobiographical, that is, it was made up chiefly of 
Cowper’s own letters. The defects of which Johnson 
speaks are attributed by him to the injudicious suppres- 
sion of much of the poet’s correspondence. Still Hayley’s 
“ Life,” with all its defects, was in many respects so excel- 
lent as to make it difficult of displacement. It was the 
best extant, and the existence of a copyright prevented 
interpolations or corrections. The cessation of this copy- 
right a few years since gave to the present editor an 
opportunity to offer to the public for the first time an 
edition of the complete works of the poet. For this purpose 
Hayley’s “Life” was carefully revised, and all the sup- 
pressed letters inserted, without change, and in their chro- 
nological order. The life, letters, and poems thus collected 
were published about fifteen years ago in London, in eight 
volumes octavo. This has been the standard editio of 
Cowper since that time. In consequence of its expensive- 
ness, the London proprietors last year reproduced it, with- 
out omission or curtailment, in the form of one large 
volume, royal octavo. Of that edition the present by the 
American publishers is a careful and handsome reprint. 
For the great majority of readers it is by fur the best 
edition of Cowper extant. For sale by William S. Murtien. 


Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literature—The Charac- 
teristics of Literature illustrated by the Genius of Distin- 
guished Men. By Henry T. Tuckerman. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 269 pp. 12mo.—Mr. Tuckerman has 
a happy faculty for the :pecies of writing exhibited in this 
volume. It consists of a series of analytical portraits 
designed to indicate the chief phases of the literary cha- 
racter. The subjects selected for this purpose are Sir 
Thomas Browne the Philosopher, Shenstone the Dilettante, 
Channing the Moralist, Swift the Wit, Roscoe the Philan- 
thropist, Lamb the Humorist, Macaulay the Historian, 
Burke the Rhetorician, Akenside the Scholar, &c. There 
is indeed some danger of giving distorted views of history 
in thus taking one man as the symbol of some particular 
idea. Mr.Tuckerman’s general knowledge and well-poised 
judgment have prevented him from running into this 
error, while the variety of topics which the plan affords 
gives a fine field for the exercise of his discriminating and 
instructive criticism. We should do great injustice to the 
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publishers not to remark the extreme elegance and beauty 
of the typography. It is in Mr. Sherman’s happiest style. 

Annals of the Poor.—By the Rev. Legh Richmond. 4 
new edition, enlarged and illustrated, with engravings, 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 215 pp, 
12mo.—The tracts which form this little volume are better 
known by their separate titles than by the collective name 
given to the whole. Two of them especially, the “ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter” and the “ Young Cottager,” are as Widely 
known as almost anything in the compass of English 
religious literature. All that is necessary, or indeed deco. 
rous, to say at this day of these impressive narratives js 
to speak—which we can do in terms of warm commends. 
tion—of the pleasant and attractive form in which they 
are presented to the public. 


Mardi and a Voyage Thither.—By Herman Melville. 2 
vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We should 
not be at all surprised to see Polynesia, with its myriad 
islands and its bewitching climate, becoming to romance 
what the “fabled East” has been for more than thirty 
centuries. Magnetism and steam, the railroad and the 
newspaper, are fast stripping the East of its solemn 
mystery. Romance, as well as empire, it seems must 
travel westward. There is indeed no end to the illusions 
with which an active fancy may invest that vast Continent 
of Islands that lies outstretched in the great Pacific Ocean. 
Such is the feeling which rises spontaneously as we close 
Mr. Melville’s book. We take the feeling as evidence 
either that he has been happy in his choice of a subject, or 
that he has the still higher merit of having produced from 
an indifferent subject a very entertaining work. In either 
case, we shall be happy to accompany the author in any 
future voyage he may make in the same direction. 


Headley’s Adirondack.— Adirondack, or Life in the Woods. 
By J. T. Headley. New York: Baker & Seribner. 288 pp. 
12mo.—Mr. Headley informs us that his book originated 
in a medical prescription. An attack on the brain drove 
him from the haunts of men to seek mental repose and 
physical strength in the woods. The decision of his physi- 
cian was, that he must “go where a printed page could 
not meet his eye, and he would be forced to take constant 
exercise in the open air, or -’ He went accordingly. 
The region selected for his summer excursion was a path- 
less wilderness in northern New York, known as the 
“ Adirondack.” This region bears about the same relation 
to the rest of the State, that Oberland does to Switzerland. 
or the Highlands to Scotland. It will be found on the 
map, in the northeastern part of the State, west of Ver- 
mont. It is described as an elevated plateau, varying from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty miles in breadth, with 4 
medium clevation of seventeen hundred feet. This ex- 
tended tract, within twenty miles of railroads and steam- 
boats, is at this present writing an unbroken wilderness, 
crossed by no roads, enlivened by no cultivation, not 4 
keel disturbing its waters, while bears, panthers, wolves, 
moose, and deer are the only lords of the soil. Imagine 
such a country, says Mr. Headley, about the size of Massa 
chusetts and Connecticut put together, most of it a neglected 
waste, through which you must make your way with the 
compass, sustained by what your own skill can secure, 
and you will obtain a faint conception of the Adirondack 
region. Imagine, says the reviewer, such a region, and 4 
writer with the glowing fancy and buoyant spirit of the 
author of the “Sacred Mountains,” aided by the pencils of 
Ingham, Gignoux, Hill, and Durande, and the most tempt 
ing whiteness of paper and cleanness of typography, double- 
leaded and ample-margined, and you have some faint idea 
of the pleasure awaiting you in the perusal of this very 
agreeable book. 

Willard’s Temple of Time.—A Guide to the Temple of 
Time and Universal History for Schools. By Emma Wil- 
lard. 110 pp. square 12mo. With one large Chart and 
numerous Maps. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Als0, 
by the same publishers, Willard’s Map of Time, a large 
chronological chart or map, folded.—In these works the 
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endeavours to impress the chronological relations of history 
upon the mind by addressing them to the eye. Events 
really synchronous are seen to be so, and what the eye 
once sees the mind seldom forgets. In the “Temple of 
Time,” chronological distance is represented in perspective, 
the vista being formed by the interior parallel columns of 
an hypaethral temple. On each pillar is inscribed the 
name of some distinguished man or event, which, by the 
way, is Chaucer’s mode of celebrating men in his “Temple 
of Fame.” 

Magoon’s Living Orators.—The Living Orators of Ame- 
rica. ByE.L.Magoon. 462pp.12mo. With six portraits. 
New York: Baker & Scribner.—The plan of Mr. Magoon 
in this work is somewhat like that of Mr. Tuckerman in 
his “Characteristics of Literature.” Each of the orators 
whose character is delineated, is made the type of some 
particular mental or rhetorical element. Thus we have 
Webster the Logician, Everett the Rhetorician, Clay the 
Politician, Calhoun the Metaphysician, M’Duffie the Impe- 
tuous, Cass the Courteous, Benton the Magisterial, Preston 
the Inspired Declaimer, and Corwin the Natural Orator. 
Of each of the orators here named Mr. Magoon has given 
some biographical account, with an attempt at a critical 
analysis of his style of oratory. It is not a book of 
specimens, but consists entirely of these biographical and 
critical portraits. 

Baldwin’s Pronouncing Gazetteer.—A Universal Pronoun- 
cing Gazetteer. By Thomas Baldwin and others. Eighth 
edition. With an Appendix and a Supplement. 704 pp. 
small 8vyo. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co.—This work 
has received the unqualified commendation of men of 
letters, as well as of those engaged in the business of 
instruction, and it richly deserves all that it has received. 
We have used it as a constant book of reference ever since 
its first publication, some four or five years ago, and have 
never found it at fault. No student of geography—cer- 
tainly no teacher—should be without it. It is valuable 
for the general information which it contains; but its 
chief, its distinguishing value, arises from the fact that 
it is the only single volume in the language in which the 
correct pronunciation of geographical names can be found. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication.—We have received 
from this Society several small neat volumes. They are 
as follows :—The Providence of God displayed in a series of 
interesting facts. 215 pp. 18mo.—A Memoir of Mary Jane 
Graham, abridged from the original Memoir by the Rev. 
Charles Bridges. 216 pp. 18mo.—Brief Memoirs of the 
Pious. 263 pp. 18mo.—The Christian Soldiers, or Triumphs 
of Grace in the Army. 226 pp. 18mo.—Christianity from 
God, a Manual of Christian Evidence. By the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming. 330 pp. 18mo.—The Commendation of Abraham, 
or Parental Duties and the Blessings resulting from them. 
224 pp. 18mo.—Madagascar and its Martyrs. 156 pp. 18mo. 
—Causes and Cure of Scepticism. 124 pp. 24mo —These 
books are a part of that most useful series now in course 
of preparation under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Board. For professed Presbyterians they are indeed un- 
exceptionable. This church, and the Methodist, are doing 
precisely what all churches should do. Every church 
Owes it to its less informed members, to prepare and issue 
under its name books suitable for religious family reading. 
It is, to those who have not the leisure or the ability to 
discriminate, a very convenient guaranty for the character 
of books which they may wish for their own reading or to 
place in the hands of their children. 

Alexander on Family Worship—Thoughts on Family 
Worship. By the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 260 pp. 12mo. 
—There is nothing more refreshing than for a man gifted 
by nature and richly laden with knowledge, to discuss an 
old threadbare subject. It is like a drenching rain upon 
& field parched and baked with the summer’s drought. 
What before was intolerably dull becomes suddenly fresh 
and bright. Old arguments seem new, new arguments 
spring up in rich luxuriance. The whole aspect of the 
subject is changed. Such will be the feeling of many a 
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reader, such at least was ours, in closing Dr. Alexander’s 
delightful volume. If to any the subject has ceased to be 
interesting because it is hackneyed, let them renew their 
zeal by the perusal of this noble appeal. 

Getty’s Oratory.—The Art of Rhetoric, or the Elements 
of Oratory. By John Getty, A.M. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart. 307 pp. 12mo.—Mr. Getty’s work is a truly 
scholar-like production, evincing intimate acquaintance 
with the older masters of the art, such as Aristotle, 
Longinus, Cicero, and Quintilian. It strikes us, however, 
as being rather a praxis on what these great masters have 
delivered, with adaptations to suit modern circumstances, 
than a well-digested, homogeneous exhibition of the subject. 


Page’s Geology.—Chambers’s Educational Course, No. 
VII. Elements of Geology, by David Page. Edited by 
D. M. Reese, LL.D. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 332 
pp. 12mo.—The science of geology may be divided into 
positive and speculative; the former embracing the facts 
or the present condition of the earth’s surface, the latter 
embracing the changes, real or supposed, to which the 
earth’s surface has been subjected in past ages, and 
aiming to explain and account for these changes. Dr. 
Page, aiming at a text-book for schools rather than an 
original investigation, has made his work chiefly of the 
positive kind, presenting the facts of the science and its 
ascertained results in remarkably clear and simple terms. 

Tyler’s Tacitus.—The Histories of Caius Cornelius Tacitus. 
With notes for Colleges. By W. S. Tyler, Professor of 
Languages in Amherst College. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., and G. 8. Appleton, Philadelphia, 1849. Professor 
Tyler’s edition of the earlier works of Tacitus, “ Agricola,” 
and “Germania,” was received by the public with peculiar 
favour, and established his reputation as a sound scholar 
and a judicious annotator. The present work will sustain 
his reputation already acquired. His accurate scholar- 
ship, patient industry, and long experience as a teacher 
have given him rare qualifications for the difficult task of 
preparing for use in our colleges a suitable edition of this 
great tragic historian. The notes are concise, judicious, 
and pertinent, offering to the young reader the assistance 
which he needs to master the difficulties of his author 
without relieving him from the necessity of diligence in 
the preparation of his daily rehearsals. They have been 
compile 1 from the latest and best authorities, and judi- 
ciously adapted to the use of the American student. The 
work has a neat and scholar-like air, and is put forth with 
a modesty and quiet assurance which contrasts happily 
with the ostentatious parade of learning so common and so 
objectionable in this class of literary productions. 

Chambers’s Educational Course.—Edited by D. M. Reese, 
M.D. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. The reputation of 
the Messrs. Chambers for the publication of useful as well 
as cheap books is a strong guarantee for the character of 
any work which bears their imprint. Among their publi- 
cations is a series of short treatises which they denominate 
their Educational Course. The series has been several 
times reprinted in this country, under the editorial super- 
vision of Doctor D. M. Reese, late Superintendent of Public 
Schools in the city of New York. We have received some 
of the numbers of this series which we commend to the 
notice of our readers. They are, 1. The Elements of Zoology, 
a volume of five hundred and thirty-five pages, with nume- 
rous illustrative wood-cuts; 2. Elements of Drawing, embra- 
cing exercises for the slate and black-board, as well as 
Drawing in Perspective; 3. Elements of Vegetable and 
Animal Physiology, a work of three hundred pages, with 
several hundred wood-cuts; 4. The Treasury of Know- 
ledge, a volume of four hundred pages, containing ele- 
mentary lessons in common things, practical lessons on 
common objects, and a general introduction to the sciences. 
All of these books are prepared with care, and give in a 
small and cheap form a connected view of the most impor- 
tant facts in the sciences of which they treat. 

The Economy of Professional Life-—An Address delivered 
at the Castleton Medical College. By John Locke Chandler, 
M.D. 
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Remains of William S. Graham, with a Memoir.—Edited 
by George Allen, Professor of Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 
—It was with a feeling of earnest sympathy for the writer 
of this unpretending and touching memoir, and of regret 
for the early departure of its gifted subject, that we rose 
from the perusal of this peculiarly fascinating book. The 
regret was still more poignant, because of the pervading 
manifestations of an amiable and healthy genius, “true 
to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 

Professor Allen, in his editorial preface, has given the 
“motif” of the book, and it is one which appeals to every- 
thing noble and tender in hearts whose treasures lie so 
much in the mortal but precious vessels of human affection. 
It appeals also to that generous sentiment of possessorship, 
a desire to share with others a treasure which may hitherto 
have been entirely one’s own. The personal character of 
Mr. Graham is beautifully expressed in his peculiarly 
happy letters, a character which, so far from being distinct 
from his genius, gave it reality. The every-day life of the 
man was ennobled and glorified by the visions of the philo- 
sopher and poet. It is the artist delineating, as no other 
person could, his own portrait,—a Raphael from Raphael’s 
own pencil. 

Among the bubbling effusions from so sweet a fountain, 
the reader will doubtless remember the epistle “To the 
Mrs. Conclave,” redundant as it is with the delicately 
ripened fruits of meditation and study, the light play of 
fancy, the unspent, fresh imagination, and the instinctive 
rendering of nature’s symbols into tuneful prose. How 
the voice of the ever young river sounds through his melo- 
dious periods; how the clear water trickles through his 
erystallizing thoughts; how the sun gleams over its green 
islands and broad bosom, as we look through his eyes 
upon the noble Susquehanna! And when we turn to 
his garden, we feel for the moment the same interest in 
the growth of his lettuce and radishes, as we did in the 
majestic flow of his favourite stream. 

Among the poetical contributions, some of the sweetest 
buds have been scattered among the memorial pages; “ wee 
notes” full of joy and tenderness, graceful impromptus, 
album verses for “little girls,” and the last song he wrote, 

“When Susie came to Harrisburg,” 
which drops from his pen like honey-lew. There is insome 
of these a charmed pathos, a combination of what is happiest 
and saddest in our life. What an exquisite harmony of 
head and heart, of thought and sound, is to be found in 
the lines addressed “To ***,” 


“Go ask the zephyr why he holds so dear 
His borrowed sweets, e’en while the rose is dead ;”’ 
in “The Smile,” where mirth 
“Leads forth his dimples like the waves of night ;” 
in the Sonnet to E. D. G., rich in Miltonic fervour, which 


has already appeared in this Magazine; in those gems of 


domestic feeling, “ Wee Ellie G.’s Epistle;” and 
“Presents enough to suit my mind 
For all the rest I see ;”— 
or the impromptu to S. M. G., 
* Susie slips along between, 
Youngster wild and maiden trim.” 
Through all these shines that brightest light to clearest 
shadow, genuine wit and humour, giving birth to continual 
and most felicitous impromptus. 
Among the translations are several of extraordinary 
spirit. Witness “The Fisher,” from Goéthe:— 
“The water sighed, the water swelled, 
A fisher sat thereby ;” 
and particularly the last stanza:— 
“The water swelled, the water sighed, 
The surf swept o’er his feet; 
A strong wish through his heart replied 
As when true lovers meet. 
She spake to him, she sang to him, 
His earthly fate was c’er; 
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Half drew she him, half yielded he, 
And ne’er was heard of more!” 


Johnson’s Oratorios.—Juvenile Oratorios. By J.C. John. 
son. Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co. Mr. Johnson has 
acquired some note as the conductor of several floral 
concerts in Boston. The present volume contains three 
oratorios prepared for these occasions, besides several 
smaller pieces and songs. The collection is one well 
adapted to promote musical taste among the people, and 
to add to the means of innocent social enjoyment. 


Weiss’s Hydropathy.—The Hand Book of Hydropathy ; 
for professional and private use. By Dr. J. Weiss. 411 
pp.12mo. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore.—Dr. Weiss is one 
of the leaders of Hydropathy. He was formerly the direc. 
tor of a hydropathic institution at Firewaldau, in Ger. 
many, and latterly of a similar establishment in England, 
In these two institutions he has been engaged uninter- 
ruptedly for the last twelve years in treating disease by 
cold water. His experience, therefore, has been large, and 
he has issued this book as one of its fruits. The design of 
the book is not to argue the question of hydropathy, but 
to give practical directions for its use in the removal of 
disease. 

Orton’s Miner’s Guide. The Miner’s Guide, and Meta). 
lurgist’s Directory. By J. W. Orton. New York: A. §. 
Barnes & Co. 86pp.12mo. A most convenient and useful 
“vade mecum” to the practical miner and metallurgist, 
whether he dig for gold or for coal—in California, or nearer 
home. 

History of Wonderful Inventions. Harper & Brothers 
have issued Parts I and II of this work in a style of extra- 
ordinary beauty. The volumes contain about one hundred 
and twenty pages each, square 12mo, with numerous 
wood-cuts, some of which we have never seen excelled. 
The work is intended as a part of their “ Boys’ Library.” 
It is sold at a price certainly very low for a work so ele- 
gantly illustrated. 

Abbot's Marie Antoinette.—History of Marie Antoinette. 
By John §. C. Abbot. 322 pp.12mo. Mr. Abbot’s series 
of biographies continues with unabated interest. The 
later volumes are, if anything, superior to those first 
issued. The subject of the present memoir is one that 
has always taken a deep hold on the public mind; but 
even those most familiar with the sad tragedy will find 
something new in the simple and peculiarly personal 
manner in which Mr. Abbot tells the story. The work is 
embellished with fifteen wood-cuts, besides a coloured 
title-page. 

Rural Sports.—A Tale in four parts. By J. B. Jones. 
Philadelphia: Charles Marshall. 45 pp. 12mo. 

My Unele the Curate-—No. 128 of Harper’s Library of 
Select Novels. 160 pp. 8vo. Price 25 cents. 

Cholera.—Its Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment. By 
Joseph Ayre, M.D. 32 pp. 8vo. Price 12} cents. New 
York: Stringer & Townsend. 

Valentine Vor.—The Life and Adventures of Valentine 
Vox, the Ventriloquist. Complete in one volume. 317 
pp. 8vo. Price 50 cents. Philadelphia; T. B. Peterson. 
A book of rare humour. 

Hydropathy.—A Systematic Report of Three Hundred 
and Ninety-two Cases, treated Hydropathically at Brattle 
boro, 1848, with a description of the Institute. New York: 
Wm. Radde. 96 pp. 8vo. Price 50 cents. 

Genevieve, or the Chevalier of Maison Rouge. An Hit 
torical Romance of the French Revolution. By Alexander 
Dumas. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. Complete in one 
volume. 217 pp. 8vo. Price 50 cents. 

Dickens’s New Novel. The Personal History, Adventures, 
Experience, and Observation of David Copperfield. By 
Charles Dickens. To be published in twenty numbers. 
Part I, 32 pp. 8vo. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. Price 
5 cents. 

Clement Lorimer, or the Book with the Iron Clasps. BY 
Agnes B. Beach. New York: Stringer & Townsend. 126 
pp. 8vo. Price 25 cents. 
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CONTAINING MORE LITERARY AND NEWS MATTER THAN ANY OTHER TWO DOLLAR 
PAPER IN PHILADELPHIA—AND FROM ONE FOURTH TO ONE-HALF MORE 
THAN THE GENERALITY OF CITY WEEKLIES. 





TERMS.—The terms to single subscribers are $2 per annum, in advance—$3, if not paid in advance. For 
85 in advance, one copy will be sent three years. 


TERMS TO CLUBS.—In order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class paper, but 
mistakingly think they cannot afford it, we continue the following low terms for clubs—to be sent in the city 
to one address, and in the country to one post-office. 


Four copies, - - - ° ‘ 


. : : $5 00 per annum. 
Fight “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) . . 000 « 
Thirteen “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) . « 1500 « 
Twenty “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - : 2000 « 


THREE COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Maga- 
zine, or Sartain’s Union Magazine, for SIX LLARS. 


THREE COPIES of the Saturday Evening Post, and TWO of the Lady's Garland, for FIVE DOLLARS. 
ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


The money for clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the 
sum is large, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. 


Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


7 Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, and insert our list of terms, in 
their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange. Such as are already entitled to un exchange for the 
current year, shall receive our thanks. 


N. B—Any perron desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying 
the publishers by letter, posT-PaID. 


SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE. 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCING WITH JULY, 
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This Magazine came into the hands of the present proprietors after the publication of the December number 
of 1848, with a list of 7,000, and such has been its popularity, that the list has already increased to upwards of 
20,000 monthly. No Magazine has ever been established that has increased in its circulation so much in so 
short a time. The proprietors, from the liberal support extended to them, have made arrangements with artists 
and contributors, both American and European, that will truly make the Magazine what the * Saturday 
Courier,” in a late number of that excellent paper styled it,** The Blackwood of America” 'The press throughout 
the country have spoken of it in the highest praise. We only have space this month for the following notices, 
but have thousands of “ the same sort left.” 

“This is, beyond all comparison, the most brilliant of the three-dollar Magazines. The vigour and ability dis- 
played in this new Magazine, will surely give it the largest circulation in the United States, unless ‘Graham’ 
and ‘Godey’ pay more attention to the quality of both their literary contents and their embellishments.”— 
Neal's Saturday Gazette. 

“It contains more and better engravings than any other Magazine, and is filled with reading matter of the 
very best kind. We have repeatedly recommended it to those of our readers who wish to subscribe to an able 
and interesting periodical, as the very best one published.”— Free Democrat. 

“It is really a gem. By the way, if Graham and Godey are not on the Jook-out, ‘Sartain’ will beat them en- 
tirely from the track.”— Phenix Ledger. 

“ Sartain has already established his Magazine in the front rank of American literature and art, and if he only 
o half as well in juture, as he has done thus far, he will be able to outvie all his competitors.”—Reading 

azette. 

“This Magazine is one of the best specimens of literary taste and art that we have ever seen in the Magazine 
line.”—Glenn’s Falls Clarion. 











TERMS. 
Single copies 25 cents, 


_ONE COPY, $3, and a premium of either a Portrait of General Taylor, or Group of the Washington Family, 
81ze 16 by 24 inches, worth alone $3. 

TWO COPIES, $5. and one of the Premiums. 

FIVE COPIES, $10, and an extra Magazine and one of the Premiums to the Agent, or person getting up the 


club, Address, 
JOHN SARTAIN & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


> BACK NUMBERS FROM JANUARY MAY BE HAD. wy 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 


(/f. THE INDEPENDENT VOTER. A splendid full page Line Engraving, by RICE & 
BUTTRE, after a design by C. Hancock. 
Vil. THE SERENADE. A beautiful specimen of the style of Block Printing, in colours, 
lately introduced by Mr. DEVEREUX. 
VIll FATHER MATHEW. A spirited full page Etching by J. SARTAIN, after a drawing 
by J.D. Harding, illustrating Professor Hart's Article, p. 112. 
\VVIV. THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. A large full page Engraving by DEVEREUX. illus 
trating Dr. Durbin's Article, p. 107. 
V V. WILD BILL, WALTER, AND UTOPIA. A large full page Engraving, after an ori- 
ginal design by DARLEY, to illustrate Mr. Wiley’s novel, p. 81. 
VI. MUSIC—* The Golden Thread.” Words and Music, both original. 
VIL. TOILETTE DE VILLE. A large Engraving by GILBERT & GIHON, containing 
three entire costumes, illustrating Fashion Article, p. 116. 
VIII. CARRIAGE DRESSES, A large Engraving by GILBERT & GIHON, containing three 
entire costumes, illustrating Fashion Article, p. 117. 
IX. & X. BONNETS AND CAPS. Engravings representing the latest modes of Bonnets 
and Caps, pp 118, 119. 
XI. TOILETTES PAREES DE VILLE A large Engraving by GILBERT & GIHON, on 
second page of cover, with four figures, illustrating Fashion Article, p. 119. 
XII. THE PITCHER PLANT. An Engraving by GILBERT & GIHON, illustrating Prof. 
Rhoads’s Florai Article, p. 121. 
XIII. BASKET OF GRASSES. An Engraving by GILBERT & GIHON, after an original 
design, to illustrate Prof Rhoads's Floral Article, p. 122, 
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